THE mor/on P/CTURE 






Night Shots by Daylight 


INFRA D 


Infra D negative simulates most realistically the effect 
of night. Exposed by daylight with appropriate filters, 
its spectral response eliminates the white foliage usually 
associated with pure infra-red photography. The con¬ 
trast is normal; the speed, sufficient to achieve good 
depth of field. Use Infra D (type 105) for night-effects 
and retain the convenience and economy of daytime 
production schedules. Du Pont Film Manufacturing 
Corp., New York. Smith &. Aller, Ltd., Hollywood. 
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EYEMO MODELS L AND M. Compact, 

three-lens turret head. “Sound” field viewfinder 
is matched to six lens focal lengths by turning a 
drum. “Sound” aperture plate. Speeds: Model 
L—4, 8, 12, 16, 24, and 32 f.p.s.; Model M—8, 
12, 16, 24, 32, and 48. 


EYEMO MODELS N AND O. Three-arm, 

offset turret permits broader choice of lenses. 
Turret lock is particularly appreciated with long, 
heavy lenses. Visual, prismatic focuser with 
magnifier. Speeds: Model N—4, 8, 12, 16, 24, 
and 32; Model 0—8, 12, 16, 24, 32, and 48. 


EYEMO MODELS P AND Q. Similar to 

Models N and O, respectively, except equipped 
for alternate, optional use with electric motor 
and external film magazines. This extends the 
maximum scene length from 55 to 400 feet. 
Finder eyepiece is offset to avoid interference. 


EYEMO ACCESSORIES include: carrying cases —each especially de¬ 
signed for certain Eyemo models and the accessories commonly used 
with them; Eyemo Heavy-duty Tripod —smooth-acting, light yet sturdy and 
steady; alignment gauge —permits parallax compensation with prismatic 
focuser models; lenses; filters; exposure meters; editing equipment; many 
others. Descriptive literature gladly supplied upon request. 

Send Coupon for Complete Information 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send complete details about: ( ) Eyemo 35mm. 
Cameras; ( ) Accessories for Eyemos. 

Name . 


Address. 
City . 


.State. 
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• When you come to Bell & Howell for a 35mm. Eyemo, 
you get a camera that is custom built to meet your individual 
needs . 

Perhaps your specifications will be met ideally by one of 
the seven standard models, shown here. But if not, there’s 
no need to compromise. We now sell the Eyemo in just one 
way—direct from the factory to you—and we’ll modify any 
Eyemo with accessories and adaptations, so that it will do 
superbly all the things you’ll ask of it. 

Then you’ll have a camera which combines the individ¬ 
uality your work demands, with the basic quality and 
dependability that have made Eyemos supreme in their 
field. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly¬ 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907• 


EYEMO MODEL K {right), a light, simple camera for quick 
field work. Single-lens head. Instant lens and viewfinder inter¬ 
change. Film speeds—12, 16, and 24 f.p.s. Aperture optional— 
silent or sound area—either with matching viewfinder. 
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M-O-T-l-O-N Picture 


3. Clear, sharp results. 

4. Gem-like brilliance in projection. 

For 16mm cameras, Hypan is supplied 
in 100 ft. rolls at $6.00; in 50 ft. rolls 
at $3.25. Twin-Eight Hypan, for all 
double-8 cameras, is only $2.25 for 
25 ft. rolls (double width). These 
prices include processing and return 
postage. Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. 


F OR outdoor use, as well as for 
much indoor work, many ama¬ 
teur movie enthusiasts have found 
that fine results are obtained more 
easily with the help of Agfa Hypan 
Reversible Film. 


8mm & 16mm HYPAN 
REVERSIBLE FILM 


Its panchromatic emulsion gives you 

1- High speed with wide latitude. 
2. Fineness of grain. 









16mm SOUND TESTS 
PICK TWO NEW STARS 

By WILLIAM STULL, A.S.C. 


S IXTEEN millimeter sound-and-pic- 
ture tests are responsible for the 
selection of two of Hollywood’s new¬ 
est stars! When Howard Hughes began 
casting for his latest production, “The 
Outlaw,” he decided that his screen ver¬ 
sion of this saga of Billy the Kid would 
be more convincing if screen newcomers, 
rather than established film “names,” 
portrayed Billy and his fiery sweetheart. 

That decision meant tests—and lots 
of them. You can’t determine whether 
a young player is good or not by mere 
visual inspection, or even by studying 
still portraits. You’ve got to see what 
the cine-camera does to appearance, and 
what the microphone does to the voice. 
And in a case like this, where success 
spells stardom virtually overnight, there 
will inevitably be a world of applicants 
to be tested. 

Therefore on account of its economy 
and convenience, 16mm.—with sound— 
was chosen as the medium for making 
the tests. So successful did these sub¬ 
standard tests prove that Jane Russell 
and Jack Beutel were chosen solely on 
the evidence presented by 16mm. film. 
No 35mm. tests of any kind were made 
until after the final selection had been 
made—and then the standard-film tests 
were made only as a check to make sure 
that the 16mm. camera and recorder 
had not been unduly flattering! 

Very wisely, Hughes and his then as¬ 
sociate, Director Howard Hawks, en¬ 
listed the cooperation of an organization 
specializing in 16mm. commercial films 
and recording—Hollywood’s Telefilm stu¬ 
dio. The project was carried through 
with standard professional 16mm. equip¬ 
ment — a Berndt-Maurer “Sound-pro” 
camera and a Berndt-Maurer 16mm. 
double-system recorder. On the sound 
end of things, Pete Gioga, the Telefilms 
recording engineer, was in charge. The 
photography — which extended over a 
period of several weeks—was jointly 
handled by Randolph Clardy, 16mm. 
business-film specialist, Maurine, the 
celebrated feminine portrait-photograph¬ 
er who had made the innumerable pre¬ 
liminary stills from which the final 
thirty-five aspirants were selected, and 
Director of Photography Lucien Ballard, 
A.S.C. Director Howard Hawks directed 
the tests. 

Since convenience, as well as economy, 
was one of the major considerations of 


this 16mm. testing program, a test-stage 
was improvised in a large room in the 
basement of the Hollywood laboratory 
building which housed the offices of the 
various Hughes enterprises. A set of 
suitable Mexican architecture was ob¬ 
tained from an independent 35mm. stu¬ 
dio, transported to this room, and re¬ 
built to provide a suitable background 
for the tests. 

Standard 16mm. film products were 
used. Since the 35mm. production was 
to be in black-and-white, it was decided 
to employ regular Eastman Super XX 
reversal film rather than the Koda- 
chrome so often used in making major- 
studio silent 16mm. tests. The recording 
was done on DuPont 16mm. sound-re¬ 
cording positive. The picture-film of 
course went through the processing of 
the Eastman Hollywood reversal-film 
laboratory, while the sound-track was 
developed and printed by Hollywood 
Film Enterprises. In all, over 12,000 
feet each of 16mm. sound and picture 
film were exposed. 

Since the scenes were for test use 
only, no composite prints were deemed 
necessary. Instead, 35mm. studio prac¬ 
tice was followed: the separate sound¬ 
track and picture were reproduced by 
using electrically interlocked 16mm. pro¬ 
jectors. This method was found to be 
entirely satisfactory for the purpose, 
and of course eliminated the additional 
delay and expense of making composite 
prints. 

Without doubt, the surprising factor 
in these tests was the sound quality. 
Other studios had for some time been 
making silent 16mm. tests in both black- 
and-white and color: the fact that this 
could successfully be done had been 
proven beyond doubt. But the general 
opinion regarding the use of 16mm. 
sound was that substandard recording 
had not as yet progressed to the stage 
where it could be compared with 35mm.; 
when the Hughes testing program was 
begun, all that was hoped for was that 
the sound emerging from the 16mm. 
speakers would be intelligible. 

The actual results proved a revela¬ 
tion: while the 16mm. sound-quality was 
of course not to be compared with the 
best obtainable when major-studio 35mm. 
recording is reproduced on the finest of 
equipment, it was certainly well on a 
par with what is heard when the 35mm. 
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recording is reproduced on the average 
theatre’s projection system. It proved 
convincingly that direct 16mm. record¬ 
ing—in the proper hands—can be as 
good as that encountered in many a 
35mm. test. 

This, despite the fact that these tests 
were not made under the most favorable 
recording conditions. The room used 
for making tests was not designed 
for recording purposes; it was com¬ 
paratively small and, despite the hang¬ 
ing of sound-absorbent drapes, and the 
like, considerably more “live” accous- 
tically than is desirable for good re¬ 
cording. 

The standard Bemdt-Maurer double¬ 
system recording unit was used. With 
it was employed a Western Electric 
cardioid microphone which, due to its 
strongly directional pick-up, proved very 
advantageous. The Berndt-Maurer 16mm. 
camera was used unblimped, with only 
a simple, quilted “Barney” to insulate 
camera-noise from the microphone. It 
speaks very well for both the silence of 
the B-M camera and the directional 
charactertics of the cardioid microphone 
that this was feasible. 

According to sound engineer Gioga, 
however, this arrangement was entirely 
satisfactory. In a majority of the 
scenes, he states, no camera-noise was 
apparent; in a few others, recorded at 
unusually low voice-levels, a small 
amount of camera-noise could be heard 
through the monitoring speaker, but at 
frequencies which did not record. 

In photographing the picture com¬ 
ponent of the test, substantially stand¬ 
ard 35mm. lighting technique was of 
course used. However it was found 
necessary to make some compensations 
in lighting to offset the differences be¬ 
tween the negative processing in 35mm. 
and the automatically-controlled rever¬ 
sal-processing of the 16mm. In this, 
as is well known, the flashing or second- 
exposure light is, in the Eastman rever¬ 
sal-processing system, automatically con¬ 
trolled by a photoelectric cell. For 
amateur use, this automatic control is 
a definite advantage, for it can do much 
to equalize errors in exposure. 

But for professional use it was found 
that this control was a definite disad¬ 
vantage, as it tended to “print up” 
scenes that had been intended for low- 
key or effect lightings. Under some 
circumstances this control can be switch¬ 
ed off, and the film given strictly normal, 
uncompensated processing. Where this 
cannot be done, the makers of these 
tests advise the use of lightings that 
are considerably flatter than normal, 
with a considerably smaller range of 
contrast between highlights and shadows. 

Within these limitations, however, the 
substandard tests proved to be a com¬ 
pletely accurate guide as to the picture 
possibilities of the players tested. Gregg 
Toland, A.S.C., who directed the pho¬ 
tography of “The Outlaw,” summarized 
the situation excellently when he re¬ 
marked, “Granted always that the pho¬ 
tography and recording of such 16mm. 


tests are handled by adequately skilled 
professionals, they can be as technically 
accurate as the average 35mm. test. 
There is, moreover, the very great ad¬ 
vantage of economy on the side of 
16mm. In the 16mm. tests made for 
“The Outlaw,” we estimated that the 
saving, as compared to 35mm., was ap¬ 
proximately 90%. 

“That means we can make much more 
exhaustive tests using 16mm. sound and 
picture than would be practical using 
35mm. More tests can be made of more 
players; more footage can be exposed, 
and more time and care given to the 
making of each test. And these tests 
have proven that we can learn as much 
from 16mm. sound tests as we can from 
the average 35mm. test. 

“Of course, if the tests are to be con¬ 
clusive, every detail must be handled 
with the same thoroughness and tech¬ 
nical skill that would be given to 35mm. 
There can be no amateurishness in either 
method or personnel simply because 
16mm. cameras are also used for ama¬ 
teur movie-making! But if professional 
care is exercised, I believe 16mm. sound 
tests can become a really valuable ad¬ 
junct to modern production.” 

Director Hawks is even more en¬ 
thusiastic. “Really comprehensive tests,” 
he says, “have become an increasingly 
essential part of preparing for a mod¬ 
ern production. But with today’s mount¬ 
ing costs and diminishing returns, the 
producer or director of the average pic¬ 
ture is all too often forced to economize 
on tests. He shoots fewer of them, and 
those he does make are likely to be 
shorter and less searching. 

“This is natural; when you’re faced 
with the fact of a fixed budget, you 
hesitate to make a 35mm. test you know 
will cost from $500 to $600 or more. 


16mm. in action making a test of Jack Beutel and 
Leatrice Joy Gilbert. (Photo by Maurine.) On oppo¬ 
site page, two of the 16mm. tests which won Jane 
Russell and Jack Beutel the leads in Howard Hughes' 
"The Outlaw." 

“But if you can make that same test 
for, say, from $60 to $75, it’s an entirely 
different matter! You realize the ad¬ 
vantage to be gained—you make that 
test, and benefit by it. Moreover, sav¬ 
ings like that enable you to stretch the 
amount budgeted for tests to include 
many more tests than would otherwise 
be possible. All of us benefit from that 
sort of economy — producer, director, 
cinematographer, sound engineers, and, 
naturally, the players themselves. 

“There are a number of other, less ob¬ 
vious, advantages to the use of 16mm. 
sound-films for testing purposes. One 
of the most important of these is the 
psychological effect on the player. No 
actor can help being at least a bit ner¬ 
vous when making a test. So much 
can hinge on it—a coveted part, needed 
employment, even, as in the case of these 
tests made for ‘The Outlaw,’ an entire 
career. Of course that nervousness 
hampers the actor, even if he is an ex¬ 
perienced trouper and protected by the 
security of a contract. It can and all 
too often has so badly frightened an 
inexperienced newcomer that he can’t 
do nearly as well in the test as he would 
in the part itself. Of course we try 
to make allowance for this factor when 
directing and studying tests, but any¬ 
thing that can be done to minimize the 
nerve-strain on the test-set is an ad¬ 
vantage all around. 

“And there’s something about the 
simple fact of using 16mm. which defi¬ 
nitely does minimize this nerve-tension. 
Maybe it’s the fact that even a profes- 
Continued on Page 494) 
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Filming A ■ 

Documentary In Mexico 


By MARK MARVIN 

As Told to Robert B. Konikow. 


W ORKING in Mexico ten months 
is an experience well worth 
having. Any preconceived ideas 
of a primitive and unintelligent country 
that you might have would have to be 
dropped if you spent as much time as 
I did working and living with some of 
the least educated of the Mexican people. 

We went down to Mexico to shoot a 
story by John Steinbeck, telling of the 
struggle between modern medicine and 
ancient Aztec witchcraft which was 
taking place in every village off the 
main road, forgotten by the onward 
rush of civilization. Herbert Kline, 
maker of the documentary films “Crisis” 
and “Lights Out in Europe,” and now 
a producer-director at M-G-M, was pro¬ 
ducer-director of our outfit, with his 
wife Rosa Harvan Kline as associate 
producer, and in charge of still photog¬ 
raphy. Alexander Hackensmid, who 
photographed Kline’s previous films, 
handled the cameras. The rest of our 

The author, Mark Marvin, acted as production 
manager during the making of “The Forgotten 
Village,” the celebrated John Steinbeck documen¬ 
tary film of Mexican village life. He is now in 
New York, producing short-subjects for Clarion 
Pictures. The film itself is scheduled for early 
release. 


crew were native Mexican technicians, 
surprisingly well-trained and extremely 
helpful. 

Our equipment was simple. We were 
limited to a production budget of $35,- 
000 for our Mexican trip; that had to 
include a car, extra camera equipment, 
traveling and working expenses, a Mex¬ 
ican crew on a union basis, and so on. 
Since we expected to go beyond the 
reach of power lines, it was necessary 
for us to take our own generator. We 
had five Eyemos, of which two had tur¬ 
ret lenses, the other three being single- 
lensed, and one DeBrie, all cameras 
using 35mm. film. 

Our lighting equipment included none 
of the elaborate apparatus which gen¬ 
erally comes under the heading of “pro¬ 
fessional.” Such a set-up would not 
only be bulky, but would overtax the 
power of our little generator. We used 
ordinary photofloods in simple reflectors, 
of the type sold for home use. The 
brilliant Mexican sun, directed by re¬ 
flectors, furnished enough light for out¬ 
door scenes. Incidentally, Mexican sun¬ 
light has peculiar photographic qual¬ 
ities, due chiefly to the altitude and the 


thin air. Entirely different exposure- 
tables must be used. We brought along 
40,000 feet of film, mostly Plus-X and 
Double-X, but needed more before we 
finished. Finally, we had the usual sup¬ 
ply of tripods and other standard equip¬ 
ment. 

We got down to Mexico in the last 
week of April 1940, to film some back¬ 
ground material. Mexico was prepar¬ 
ing for what looked like a bitter presi¬ 
dential campaign, and we thought we 
might run into trouble, especially on 
Election Day. We did get stoned and 
even shot at, but fortunately nobody 
was hurt, and we got some splendid pic¬ 
tures. Meanwhile we traveled back and 
forth, in various parties, over the cen¬ 
tral Mexican plateau, looking for a 
suitable location, one which was still 
backward and primitive, still untouched 
by the recent modernization efforts of 
the Mexican government. 

After some weeks of this, which in¬ 
cluded some 12,000 miles of driving, we 
found an ideal spot, within an hour’s 
drive of Mexico City, but off the main 
roads. Actually, we used several vil¬ 
lages in one district, since certain sec¬ 
tions of each were better for various 
scenes. 

Our reception in Mexico City, both 
from governmental officials and from 
trade union leaders, was more than cor¬ 
dial. The reputations of Steinbeck with 
his “Grapes of Wrath” and Kline and 
his European documentaries had pre¬ 
ceded us, and gave assurance that we 
intended to present an honest and sym¬ 
pathetic portrayal of Mexican problems. 
It was not necessarily desired that we 
show only the best side of the country, 
for in fact our story centered around 
the most primitive and backward part 
of the population. They merely wanted 
us to make an effort to understand the 
people, to present them honestly. Ac¬ 
tually, it helped when they learned that 
we were not from any of the Hollywood 
companies. There is a definite and 
justifiable resentment against the way 
Hollywood has pictured the average 
Mexican. 

People unfamiliar with Mexico might 
have expected to meet the traditional 
Latin sloth and “manana” attitude, but 
in reality we found less red tape there 
than we had encountered in offices in 
our own United States. We stated our 
wishes, were able to see the right people 
without undue delay, and were informed 
of their decisions immediately. It was 
amazingly simple. Trade union officials 
were particularly cooperative. Once our 
purpose was explained, they heartily ap¬ 
proved and made every effort to smooth 
matters out. The union crew that they 
assigned to us was much smaller than 
that they would have demanded of a 
Hollywood company, and smaller, I be¬ 
lieve, than they required even of a na¬ 
tive company. We were grateful for 
that, although it is only fair to say 
that had they insisted on just one more 
man, it would have been beyond the 
capacity of our budget. 
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With that settled, and with our lo¬ 
cation picked out, the next step was 
casting. This proved most difficult of 
all. Our story demanded a backwoods 
village, out of touch with civilization, 
which in turn implied that the native 
Indian residents were illiterate and un¬ 
educated. This definitely did not mean 
that they were stupid or unintelligent. 
On the contrary, we found them ex¬ 
tremely quick to learn. For example, 
many of these people had never even 
seen electricity, never heard a radio. 
Yet within a week two Indian men 
learned how to connect the generator, 
wire our lights, and operate the jacked- 
up car to keep them going steadily. 

Casting, however, remained a prob¬ 
lem. At first the natives thought acting 
before the camera quite silly, and were 
afraid of the ridicule of their neighbors. 
They were quite willing to be photo¬ 
graphed at their work, but stopping 
serious labor to play before our lenses 
was quite another matter! We were 
afraid that we would have to wait for 
some professional actors to finish up 
some work at their studio before we 
could start, but while waiting we tried 
to break down the local prejudice. 

The women didn’t want their children 
to act sick before the camera, less they 
should actually become ill in consequence. 
A great deal of the prejudice, inciden¬ 
tally, was started by some of the richer 
peasants who were afraid that our stand¬ 
ard of pay would spoil the men who 
worked for them. One village held a mass¬ 
meeting to persuade the village elders 
to refuse us permission to work there. 
Arguments went back and forth; we 
were suspected of being government 
agents who wanted to take the land 
away, and even of wanting to film the 
women naked in the church, of all 
places! 

Other peasants came to our aid with 
arguments no more pertinent. One man 
claimed that we must be good people 
because we started work at sunrise, like 
everyone else, and besides, we had hon¬ 
est faces. Perhaps the most telling 
argument was that we were always 
giving the children ouintos, or Mexican 
nickels, if they would wash their hands 
and faces. At any rate, we were al¬ 
lowed to stay. 

That still didn’t get us our cast. We 
finally got a good start when we found 
some natives who had had some contact 
with gringos and civilization. The 
mother of our story was played by a 
woman we found selling flowers to tour¬ 
ists, and the father by a man who had 
once worked as a night watchman in 
one of the studios, and who was thus 
almost a professional. A few children 
were obtained from a Government board¬ 
ing-school. 

We took our cast back to the village, 
and after a few days of getting ac¬ 
quainted, things became much easier. 
The villagers saw people like themselves 
working without harm or shame, and 
some agreed to help. The most valuable 
volunteer was the local curandera or 


herb-doctor. This was a leading role, 
and Trini proved a capable actress, and 
an excellent advisor on local customs. 

With the cast complete, we could start 
to film. At first everyone had a tendency 
to overact, but after being imitated by 
Carlos Cabello, our Mexican assistant 
director, they soon learned to behave 
naturally before the camera. It was 
often difficult to get them into the mood 
of a scene. For example, one impor¬ 
tant sequence shows a woman in labor. 
The curandera is applying the ancient 
Aztec method of forcing the baby out 
with a shawl wrapped tightly around 
the mother. The women would start 
to act, the cameras would roll, and 
then in the middle, the women would 
giggle with embarrassment. Doing these 
things before strange men seemed funny 
to them. Pleading and scolding didn’t 
help. Finally, Kline asked them to tell 
us about women they knew, children or 
sisters or friends, who had died in 
childbirth. As they spoke, they became 
serious, the whole atmosphere changed, 
and they were ready to play the scene. 
The curandera forgot the cameras and 
lights and began the ancient Aztec birth 
chant. The scene became real. 

Making a film in Mexico is fascinat¬ 
ing work. It must be handled with dig¬ 
nity, because the uneducated Indians 
are far from stupid; they immediately 
detect and resent any trace of condescen¬ 
sion. Treating them as equals, on a 
man-to-man basis, we found them very 
friendly and helpful. They saved us 
from making serious blunders in our 
representation of folk customs, and were 
very patient with our attempts to un¬ 
derstand. 

One very important factor in getting 
along is an ability to speak Spanish. 
You need not speak the language well, 
but you must make the effort. The 
Mexicans have seen too many gringos 
coming into their country as if they 
owned the place, and behaving as if the 
natives were ignorant nobodies. Some 
business-men, many of them Americans, 
have spent years in Mexico and refused 
to learn the language of the country. 
Naturally, this attitude causes resent¬ 
ment, just as it would in our own coun¬ 
try, whereas an effort to talk in their 
own tongue goes a long way in securing 
cooperation. 

We found Mexican technical facilities 
of high quality. There are two well- 
equipped studios in Mexico City, which 
can handle almost any type of produc¬ 
tion. Laboratory work is first rate. 
It is slower than in our own labs, but 
ranks nearly as high in quality. The 
native technicians, cameramen and so 
on, supplemented by a few Americans 
working there, are responsible and care¬ 
ful. 

Mexico offers scope for picture-taking 
of wide variety. Mexico City itself is 
a modern metropolis, with all the prob¬ 
lems that confront any large city— 
crime, traffic, housing, engineering—and 
almost any drama or comedy can be 



Above: on location in a village square; below, Mexi¬ 
can peon school children proved appealing actors; 
middle, wherever possible, the sun and reflectors pro¬ 
vided liqhting; bottom, Trini, the herb-doctor, treats 
a sick child. On opposite page, filming an interior 
sene: Hackensmid and his Mexican colleague, Augustin 
Delgado at camera; to right, Director Kline. 

placed in such a setting. Outside of the 
capital city, there are fascinating sub¬ 
jects for films, both semi-documentary 

Continued on Page 494) 
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Hollywood's Own" Film Unit 
Volunteers To Film The Navy 


By WILLIAM STULL, A S. 


A MEMBER of the German Gen¬ 
eral Staff has been quoted as 
stating that “the nation best 
equipped photographically will win the 
war.” Still and motion pictures for 
technical, tactical and historical record 
purposes, reconnaissance, instruction and 
public information have become vitally 
important factors in preparing for and 
waging modern warfare. 

In the present national emergency, 
the United States Navy is already well 
on its way to having the strongest and 
best-prepared photographic arm of any 
of the world's military services. Thanks 
to the patriotic foresight of a small 
group of Hollywood's film leaders, the 


Navy has acquired a tailor-made photo¬ 
graphic unit composed, not of untrained, 
if enthusiastic, snapshotters, but of sea¬ 
soned, studio-trained veterans of profes¬ 
sional cinematography, sound-recording, 
laboratory-work and allied crafts. Close 
to a hundred of these men are already 
in active service with the Navy afloat 
and ashore, and others are awaiting the 
call to duty, meanwhile training further 
replacements in sailorlike subjects. 

The idea of forming “Hollywood's 
Own" photographic unit for the Navy 
originated in the fertile Celtic mind of 
Director John Ford, ably seconded by 
his close friends, Director of Photogra¬ 
phy Gregg Toland, A.S.C., Screenwriter 


A. J. Bolton and Sound Engineer E. H. 
Hansen. Over a year ago these four 
formulated plans for their project, and 
presented them to the Navy Department. 
When, as might be expected, official ap¬ 
proval came from Washington, recruit¬ 
ing promptly got under way for the for¬ 
mation of the world's most remarkable 
volunteer military unit. 

Every man of the organization is a 
volunteer—and every man a trained spe¬ 
cialist in some phase or other of motion 
picture or still photographic practice! 
Most of them have, as well, nautical 
backgrounds of previous service with the 
Navy or Merchant Marine. Unique it is, 
too, in that the unit’s roster contains no 
men of “common seaman" rating; due 
to their specialized training, its enlisted 
members hold Petty Officer rating as 
Photographers, First, Second or Third 
Class, or Chief Petty Officers (Chief 
Photographers) and so on. Truly, an 
organization or specialists! 

The Volunteer Photographic Unit, as 
presently constituted, comprises nine 
divisions, each headed by a commissioned 
officer, usually of Lieutenant's rank and 
in most instances an A.S.C. Director of 
Photography, seconded by an Ensign 
and a Chief Photographer, and filled 
with the necessary enlisted personnel. 
Each division forms a complete camera 
unit, with men trained in the operation 
of all types of cine and still cameras, 
laboratory processing, and the like, with 
in most instances a full sound-recording 
crew, as well. 

Director Ford—now Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander Ford—skippers the outfit, with 
Lieutenant-Commander A. J. Bolton as 
Executive Officer and Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander E. H. Hansen in charge of the 
sound section. Among the Division Of¬ 
ficers may be mentioned Lieutenant 
Gregg Toland, A.S.C., Lieutenant A. L. 
Gilks, A.S.C., Lieutenant Joseph H. Au¬ 
gust, A.S.C., Lieutenant Allen Siegler, 
A.S.C., Lieutenant Harold Wenstrom, 
A.S.C., and Lieutenant Sol Halprin, 
A.S.C., and others. 

During the past year, the members of 
“Hollywood's Own" have been under¬ 
going intensive training for their spe¬ 
cialized service. Instruction sessions 
have been held weekly, sometimes on 
studio sound-stages, and sometimes in 
the Los Angeles Naval Reserve Armory, 
for indoctrination in Naval routine, 
study of technical and tactical subjects 
connected with their work, and special¬ 
ized practical training in their cine- 
technical specialties. In this connec¬ 
tion, it must be pointed out that in 
active service, these men will be ex¬ 
pected to be proficient with all of the 
various types of photographic equip¬ 
ment used in the Service, including not 
only studio-type Mitchells and Bell & 
Howells, but newsreel-type Akeley and 
Wall cameras, Eyemo and DeVry hand- 
cameras, and the like, and able if neces¬ 
sary to photograph, develop and print 
their cine-films and stills in the field or 
aboard ship. 

These training-sessions have been in¬ 
terspersed with week-end training cruises 
aboard the seagoing yachts owned by 
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several of the members, or put at the 
unit's disposal, and by carrying out of 
definite photographic assignments afloat 
and ashore. Recently, for example, the 
enlisted men of the unit (who will nor¬ 
mally, under the direction of the com¬ 
missioned officers, form the operative 
crews of the camera and sound units) 
were assigned to make a complete film 
of the mobilization ceremonies and in¬ 
duction into service of the newly-formed 
California State Guard, held at the 
Santa Anita race-track. 

Working on this “shake-down” assign¬ 
ment with no help from their A.S.C.- 
member commissioned officers, and with 
only the briefest of instructions, the en¬ 
listed camera-crews were sent out to 
make this film as best they could. The 
results proved that in these crews the 
Navy has gained a group of capable 
photographic teams. Each section “cov¬ 
ered” its own phase of the activities, 
doing so thoroughly and efficiently. The 
film was processed, and edited into a 
complete 1000-foot picture, with sound, 
which is now being shown throughout 
the state to stimulate recruiting and in¬ 
terest in the Guard. 

Camera, sound and lighting equip¬ 
ment, as well as stage-space and all 
necessary facilities, have been provided 
for the Photographic Unit's training ac¬ 
tivities, without charge, by the studios 
and by such equipment firms as Faxon 
Dean, Inc., and others. 

The purpose of the Naval Volunteer 
Photographic Unit is not, as might be 
expected, to provide a slim nucleus of 
trained picture-making personnel who 
could be called to active service and in 
turn serve to train larger groups of 
regular Navy personnel. Instead, ac¬ 
cording to present plans, the personnel 
of each of the Unit's sections is to be 
kept together as a unit, and when taken 
into active service form a complete, 
mobile picture-making unit capable in 
itself of taking full responsibility for 
any Naval film - production activities 
wherever they may be needed. 

At present, close to 100 of the Photo¬ 
graphic Unit's officers and men have 
already been called into active service— 
among them Lieutenant - Commander 
Ford and Lieutenants Gilks, Siegler, 
August, and Wenstrom. While the exact 
location and nature of their assignments 
is of course a military secret, it can 
safely be said that their work has al¬ 
ready taken them very nearly every¬ 
where the Navy's far-flung activities 
warrant the making of pictures. You'll 
find them in Washington, and at the 
Navy's training stations in San Diego 
and Pensacola; in Panama and Pearl 
Harbor, and a variety of lesser-known 
places whose names are known only to 
the tactical experts of the Bureau of 
Navigation, but in which some film¬ 
worthy activity is going on. One crew 
of an officer and five men has even 
flown to war-torn England, to learn 
from first-hand observation how the 
photographic, and particularly the cin¬ 
ema sections of Britain's Royal Navy 
(Continued on Page 494) 


Lt. Gregg Toland, A.S.C., instructs 
in camera-operation. On opposite 
page: A section sets up for ship¬ 
board filming. 


Lt. Harold Wenstrom, A.S.C., su¬ 
pervises filming a model airplane. 


Lt. A. L. Gilks. A.S.C., illustrates 
a point with a model destroyer. 


Lt. Joseph August, A.S.C., holds a 
round-table discussion with his 
section. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: As more and more of Holly¬ 
wood’s cinematographers are being called to ac¬ 
tive duty with the photographic sections of the 
U. S. Army and Navy, there is increasing inter¬ 
est in the activities of wartime cinematographers. 
A former member of the A.S.C., Osmond H. Bor- 
radaile, one of England’s most distinguished 
cinematographers, responsible for the location se¬ 
quences of such outstanding fi.ms as “Elephant 
Boy,” “Drums,” “Four Feathers,” “Thief of Bag¬ 
dad,” etc., is now serving as a cinematographer 
with the British Army in the Near East. From 
his wife, the author of this article, we obtained 
this timely and interesting picture of the activities 
of a present-day military camera-ace. 


Q UITE a while ago, I remember 
reading in THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER a query 
about Osmond Borradaile, my husband. 
A friend of his was anxious to hear 
about him. Did my husband then an¬ 
swer, and write that he was somewhere 
on the other side of the Atlantic, shoot¬ 


ing on such films as “Drums/’ or “Four 
Feathers,” or “Thief of Bagdad?” I 
do not know. But now that greater 
events have temporarily taken him away 
from the motion picture industry, I feel 
that perhaps the friend who enquired 
about him—and perhaps others, too— 
would like to hear of his activities. 

The first months of the war found 
him still in the studio world of Great 
Britain’s film centres. As all know, 
those first months were still months of 
relative peace for the island, and my 
chivalrous husband soon hated the slow 
pace of the Home Defense unit which 
he had joined at the first call. His du¬ 
ties required him to patrol the then 
most peaceful lanes and fields around 
our home in England. He used to carry 
his own hunting-rifle, not only to stress 


his determination to act in case of 
need, but also because the Home De¬ 
fense unit or our peaceful village had 
but four guns with which to arm forty 
men. I still suspect that his most sin¬ 
cere wish during those days was to 
have a chance of potting a German 
plane, even if it should mean the wreck¬ 
ing of his beloved “den.” 

It would at least be action, and justi¬ 
fy his nightly strolls in the moonlight! 

But as no such treat was granted, 
he was delighted to get leave from the 
Home Defense to hop to Holland, where 
he was assigned to photograph some 
scenes of “Foreign Correspondent.” 

Holland was still then a free country. 
Nevertheless, on his trip to Holland, 
my husband became a victim of the war. 
Nothing glorious however, not at all 
what he had dreamt of! The freighter 
on which his hired camera equipment 
was gleefully crossing the Channel was 
sunk, and a Court of London made him 
responsible for the loss of said equip¬ 
ment. So this, together with a day in 
jail when the Dutch became unreason¬ 
ably suspicious of a foreign camera¬ 
man, has somehow marred his recollec¬ 
tions of pre-war Holland! 

The picture that took him back to 
Canada, his native country, was “49th 
Parallel,” his last picture as a civilian 
cameraman, for as soon as his work 
was completed, he sailed back to Eng¬ 
land, this time in one of the United 
States destroyers, the Broadway where 
he was assigned to make a short, which, 
however, so far has been kept by the 
Ministry of Information. 

On landing, he proceeded to approach 
the qualified authorities to enlist—and 
succeeded. So, as Captain Borradaile 
this time, he sailed again to Africa, 
where he had made so many films. A 
very uneventful trip as he writes: 

“Already, I have been over a week 
afloat, and as usual have enjoyed every 
moment of it, but my voyage by boat 
is only about half finished, so there is 
time for anything to happen. We had 
several alarms for aerial attacks which 
kept me on my toes on the bridge with 
camera all set, but the Jerries failed 
to come within shooting distance. The 
Captain swears I am disappointed at 
not having been bombed.” 

Without any excitement worth men¬ 
tioning, he landed in Nigeria, thence 
trekked to Egypt where the headquarters 
of the Army Film Unit is. After flying 
trips to Uganda and Aden, he was sent 
to Abyssinia where he photographed the 
part taken by Haile Selassie’s Regular 
and Patriot Armies, making a thirteen- 
minute short called “Lion of Judah” 
which had its premiere in Cairo and 
which should be soon generally released 
in this country. This piece of work 
brought him some military honors, as he 
writes: 

“General Wavell and General Auchin- 
leck shook my paw and congratulated 
me for “Lion of Judah.” It is not what 
the film should have been, but they 
seemed pleased.” 

(Continued on Page 495) 
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A FEW months ago Director Rou- 
ben Mamoulian, writing in The 
American Cinematographer, de¬ 
scribed how in directing “Blood and 
Sand,” he turned to the Spanish “Old 
Masters” for inspiration and guidance in 
his efforts to picturize in Technicolor a 
modern Spanish story. He remarked that 
a country’s painters express on their can¬ 
vases not only the physical form of their 
country’s scenery and people, but the 
spirit—the dramatic mood which is 
sensed, rather than tangibly seen, and 
which is the thing which more than all 
else sets one region apart from another. 
He very correctly pointed out that care¬ 
ful study of a country’s or a period’s 
paintings can be of inestimable value 
to the director, cinematographer or art- 
director seeking to recreate that place 
or period in a dramatic film. 

But if that study of a land’s paint¬ 
ings is helpful to makers of dramatic 
films, it is vital to those of us who are 
engaged in making short-length travel- 
reels. For our task, as I see it, is not 
merely to set up a camera and put on 
film a series of moving picture-post¬ 
cards of a country, but to try, at least, 
to capture for our audiences something 
of the underlying spirit and character 
of that region. And painters reflect 
a land and its essential character as 
no others can. An artist studies his 
subject-matter, his set-up, and his light¬ 
ing and color effects with infinite care 
and patience. And by close study of 
what these painters, who know the 
country and its people far better than 
any travelling filmer can have seen, we 
as workers in “motion paintings” can 
not only improve our pictures artistic¬ 
ally, but come closer to reproducing the 
emotional character of our subjects. 

This may sound like an impractical 
theory, but I have repeatedly put it 
to practical use in making successful 
travel-films. Years ago, while filming 
Holland in Technicolor, I began by study¬ 
ing the paintings of Vermeer of Delft 
as a guide to all the scenes we later 
shot in Delft itself. A sequence on the 
Dutch fishermen at Volendam was a 
direct copy, in motion, of a famous 
Rembrandt painting in the Riksmuseum 
in Amsterdam, except that I tried to 
translate the subject-matter from Rem¬ 
brandt’s period to our own, using the 
hardy fishermen of today instead of the 
burghers of Rembrandt’s time. Other 
scenes of Holland’s tulip-fields traced 
their inspiration to the way other Dutch 
painters—contemporary as well as past 
—had depicted that phase of their loved 
countryside. 

More recently, when last year my 
work took me to British Columbia, I 
immediately sought Vancouver’s Art 
Gallery. There I found examples of the 
best work of modern Canadian artists. 
From them, the finest scenery and the 
most picturesque locations became an 
easy matter of routine in the filming. 
They pointed out the true character of 
the country and its people as surely as 
Sibelius’ music points out the character 
of his own Finland. 



Travelogues Can Be 
"Motion Paintings" 

By RAY FERNSTROM, A. S. C. 


There are other things, too, that can 
and should be done to make our travel- 
films truly “motion paintings.” Foremost 
of them is probably the use of motion— 
not merely motion in the conventionally 
accepted sense of the word, but true 
cinematic motion which, in the hands of 
such outstanding artists as Eisenstein, 
Griffith, Julien Duvivier, Rouben Ma¬ 
moulian, Fritz Lang, Walt Disney, 
Rheinhold Schunzel, and others, has 
made the motion picture a unique visual 
art-form. 

During the many years that have 
elapsed since the motion picture trav¬ 
elogue began to supplant the old-time 
lantern-slide “travel-talk,” too few of 
us who as either directors or cinema¬ 
tographers have been associated with 


tiavelogue filming have recognized this. 
The static influence of the still-picture 
lantern-slide and picture-postcard still 
dominates a majority of our travel 
short-subjects. We travel to a foreign 
land to make our picture; we equip 
ourselves with all the added bulk 
and complication of a motion picture 
camera—maybe even a 125-pound three- 
film Technicolor camera with all its ac¬ 
cessories—because we want to make 
motion pictures . 

And what happens? Nine times out 
of ten we bring back a series of views 
of that land which are only the slight¬ 
est degree removed from being still- 
pictures! True, the leaves ripple in 
the wind, rivers flow, people move, 
(Continued on Page 495) 
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What A Modern 

16mm Business-Film Studio Is Like 


By IRVING B. DYATT 

Photomontage by Bill Straley 


I N Hollywood's studios, the general 
conception of a 16mm. commercial 
movie organization is that it prob¬ 
ably consists of a young man with a 
home-movie camera, a couple of lights, 
and maybe a projector. Nothing could 
be more mistaken: for although such 
small-scale “producing" units do exist 
around the fringes of the growing 
business-film industry, today's major 
16mm. commercial producing organiza¬ 
tions are becoming in all essential de¬ 
tails, replicas of Hollywood's own studio 
organizations. Some of them actually 
have better facilities and resources than 
many an independent theatrical-film pro¬ 
ducer, though of course the commercial 
studios work largely, if not entirely, in 
16mm. 

One of the best-known and most com¬ 
pletely equipped of these 16mm. studios 
is that of the Calvin Company, in Kansas 
City, which during the past ten years 
has probably done as much as, if not 
more than any other producing organiza¬ 
tion to bring direct 16mm. to its present 
position as the preferred medium for 
business and educational movies. 

The organization is housed in a single 
large structure which includes a sound- 
stage approximately 45x60 feet and com¬ 
pletely treated for sound-recording pur¬ 
poses. Not a big stage by Hollywood 
standards—you could lose it in a corner 
of Warner's Stage 21—but quite big 
enough to house the home, store and 
office interiors which make up the aver¬ 
age commercial movie. In this same 
building are the general offices, projec¬ 
tion-theatre, sound recording and re¬ 
recording rooms, film-laboratory, stock 
and storage room, and a well-equipped 
machine-shop for maintenance and spe¬ 
cial mechanical work. 

On the photographic side of the or¬ 
ganization, only the 16mm. camera- 
equipment would differentiate it from 
the equipment of a well-equipped Holly¬ 
wood studio. Instead of the familiar 
Mitchells, the business-film organization 
makes use of the Berndt-Maurer 16mm. 
professional camera and the ubiquitous 
Ci^ e -K°dak Special which, due to its pre¬ 
cision, convenience and portability has 
become the universal commercial-film 
camera. All of these cameras are housed 
in special blimps, designed and built by 
the Calvin engineers, when shooting syn¬ 
chronous sound sequences. 

The lighting equipment comes from 
Hollywood's Mole-Richardson factory. 
“Senior" and “Junior” Solarspots, equip¬ 
ped with CP globes for Kodachrome 
filming, are used in the studio, and Mole- 


Richardson “Cinelites" are employed for 
the inevitably extensive location filming 
in customers' factories, for the same 
reasons of portability and efficiency that 
impelled Dan B. Clark, A.S.C., to select 
them when he filmed the Dionne Quints 
for 20th Century-Fox. 

All of the firm’s sound-recording is by 
the direct 16mm. method. A special 
Berndt-Maurer studio recording channel 
has been installed for making sound in 
the studio. Berndt-Maurer double-system 
16mm. variable-area recorders are used, 
coupled through an amplifying and patch¬ 
ing panel which would be right at home 
in any 35mm. major-studio recording 
department. In conjunction with this are 
sync projectors, film-phonographs or re¬ 
recording heads, and disc turntable 
equipment which permit the use of com¬ 
pletely professional recording and re¬ 
recording technique in re-recording 
16mm. sound-tracks and sound-effects 
into a final mixed track to give smooth 
professional results. 

I believe that this is possibly the only 
place in the country where the practice 
of making an original recording and 
then using this track for re-recording to 
produce the final track for printing is 
used in direct 16mm. production. Any¬ 
thing that is possible in normal 35mm. 
recording technique (with as yet the ex¬ 
ception of multiple- and control-track 
systems like Fantasound and Vitasound!) 
can be and is done here in direct 16mm. 
sound, and the results compare favor¬ 
ably with all but Hollywood's best Acad¬ 
emy Award 35mm. recording jobs. 

Synchronous sound is of course shot by 
the double-system method, exactly as it 
would be in a Hollywood major studio. 
Pre-recorded songs, and the like, filmed 
to a synchronized playback, and post- 
recorded songs, sound-effects, music, and 
so on, are handled in wholly professional 
routine. 

For scoring purposes, a special Rob¬ 
ert Morton pipe organ has been in¬ 
stalled in the studio. Special music is 
written for and used on all of the firm's 
“higher budget" productions. In several 
instances songs were specially written 
for use as theme-songs of commercial 
productions. 

The laboratory is an essential feature 
of the company’s activities. It is re¬ 
garded as one of the finest 16mm. proc¬ 
essing-plants in the country. An auto¬ 
matic developing-machine, as complete as 
any in Hollywood, handles not only the 
processing of original and dupe negatives, 
positive prints and sound-track, but also 


commercial reversal-film processing; it is 
the authorized processing-station for 
Agfa-Ansco 16mm. and 8mm. film 
throughout the middle-west. 

A prime essential to the production of 
professional-quality 16mm. commercial 
films is the availability of printing 
equipment and skill capable of turning 
out first-class prints of both sound and 
picture. To make this possible it was 
necessary to create a considerable num¬ 
ber of special machines which, while 
they have their counterparts in Holly¬ 
wood's 35mm. practice, have not been 
generally available in the 16mm. field. 

Among these is a special printer which, 
like Hollywood's indispensable 35mm. 
optical printers, enables them to make 
all types of lap-dissolves, fades, wipes, 
split-screens and other tricks in the 
laboratory, with either black-and-white 
or Kodachrome film. As Hollywood has 
found, such equipment makes it unneces¬ 
sary to do this special work in the 
camera at the time of shooting. It goes 
a long way toward speeding and simpli¬ 
fying production. Since the Calvin or¬ 
ganization has had this printer, it has 
for the first time made direct 16mm. 
production as flexible in this respect as 
the best professional 35mm. 

This special printer is used for either 
color or black-and-white printing, and. 
between recent improvements in 16mm. 
emulsions and the skill of Calvin labora¬ 
tory technicians, it is possible to turn 
out color and monochrome dupes which 
show no more contrast than would be 
seen in any direct contact-print. 

Another thing in the Calvin laboratory 
which should be of interest to all 16mm. 
workers is the Sensolite Testometer used 
for making both light-tests and sensi- 
tometric strips. Such machines are not 
uncommon in 35mm. practice, but have 
been practically unknown in 16mm. The 
sensitometer is of course used for mak¬ 
ing the control-strips necessary in con¬ 
trolling the processing of sound-tracks 
and other monochrome film. The light- 
test mechanism is used in timing both 
color dupes and monochrome prints, dupe 
negatives, and the like. It has proven 
especially valuable in making dupe neg¬ 
atives which are balanced to equalize 
exposure variations in the original to 
such an extent that prints from these 
dupes can often go through at a single 
printer-light setting. This particular in¬ 
strument was first conceived by Lloyd 
Thompson and then developed and built 
by Harry W. Baker, the firm’s special 
equipment engineer. 

Equally valuable is the special one-to- 
one optical sound printer which was 
built especially for Calvin by the Berndt- 
Maurer Corporation. It is used in print¬ 
ing all sound-tracks. This printer elimi¬ 
nates the slippage problem so often 
encountered in contact-printing, and 
gives sound-prints from a 16mm. origi¬ 
nal with practically no loss of quality. 

One cannot help wondering how an 
organization like this came to be estab¬ 
lished in the middle of the United States, 
rather than in Hollywood, New York or 
(Continued on Page 496) 
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Aces of the Camera 

X: 

ROBERT PLANCK, A.S.C. 

By WALTER BLANCHARD 


H IDDEN away in the files of the 
American Society of Cinematogra¬ 
phers is a letter, dated some seven 
years ago, in which an outstanding 
veteran of the camera profession pro¬ 
posed a younger, and none too well- 
known cinematographer for membership 
in the A.S.C. “This man,” he wrote, 
is sincere, alert, and efficient—° fellow 
who really uses his head all the time. 
I am certain that within a very few 
years Robert Planck will be recognized 
as one of our outstanding cinematogra¬ 
phers.” 


Today, if you’ve seen such recent 
MGM releases as “Escape,” “A Wom¬ 
an’s Face,” or “When Ladies Meet,” 
you’ll realize how accurate that predic¬ 
tion was. Those pictures were photo¬ 
graphed by Robert Planck, A.S.C., who 
has in an unusually brief space of time 
won for himself unquestioned ranking 
high among the industry’s foremost 
masters of the camera. 

In an industry like this, teeming with 
an oversupply of skilled cinematogra¬ 
phers, there must be more of a reason 
for a success-story like this than the 


mere ability to light a set well or to 
plan effective compositions. In Bob 
Planck’s case, the reason is not hard 
to find: he has a superlative skill in 
photographing people. Not merely pre¬ 
senting them in photographically excel¬ 
lent close-ups, but somehow capturing 
the personality behind the face. You 
might call him a cinematic personality- 
portraitist without being too far from 
the mark—though he would undoubtedly 
resent such a press-agentesque tag. Cer¬ 
tainly he is the exact opposite of the 
deliberately “arty” type of still-pho¬ 
tographer who usually rejoices in a trade¬ 
mark of that type. Anyone meeting 
Bob Planck on the street would prob¬ 
ably take him for a successful doctor 
or lawyer rather than for the artist 
he really is. 

Planck’s entire approach to his work 
is based on the fact that to him a cine¬ 
matographer’s job is, above all else, the 
task of capturing not merely the phys¬ 
ical appearance, but the personalities of 
the stars he photographs. “After all,” 
he says, “it has been proven often 
enough that the foundation of a film- 
actor’s success is not appearance alone, 
nor acting ability alone, but the com¬ 
bination of these qualities with a clearly 
defined personality. Very few, if any, 
of our top-flight stars have been flaw¬ 
less beauties; fewer yet have made their 
success on acting technique alone, un¬ 
supported by personality-appeal. 

“Therefore it seems very clear to me 
that a major part of the cinematog¬ 
rapher’s task is to translate that person¬ 
ality to the screen. This is more—• 
much more — than simply making a 
phototechnically accurate reproduction 
of a person’s appearance: you’ve got 
to bring out that person’s character so 
clearly that the audience sees and feels 
it is clearly as you do yourself. 

“For this reason, when I’m assigned 
to photograph a star with whom I’ve 
not worked before, I try to m?ke a point 
of getting acquainted with that player 
before we start shooting. I don’t give 
much attention at that time to outward 
appearance; instead. I try to acquaint 
myself with the little characteristics 
that make that player an individual 
person. Knowing these, it is an easier 
matter, once production starts, to plan 
my treatment of that player’s scenes— 
especially the closer shots—so that the 
camera heightens those characteristics. 
After all, cinematography is essentially 
a matter of creating a series of person¬ 
ality portraits on celluloid. If you’ve had 
any experience with still portraiture, 
you’ll realize that portraiture isn’t gov¬ 
erned solely by photographic or artistic 
considerations, but by what the indi¬ 
vidual portraitist sees in his subject. And 
no two portraitists are likely to see all 
the same characteristics in the same sub¬ 
ject. Every now and again some editor 
or publicity-man will have some five or 
six equally capable photographers make 
portraits of the same girl—and the re- 
(Continued on Page 497) 
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A.S.C. on Parade 


Most of Hollywood's cinematographers 
are safely beyond draft age—but that 
doesn't keep them from patriotically 
volunteering their services in the na¬ 
tional emergency. Called to the colors 
for active service with the U. S. Navy's 
Volunteer Photographic Unit this month 
are Lieutenants A. L. Gilks, A.S.C., 
Joseph H. August, A.S.C., Allen Siegler, 
A.S.C., and Hal Wenstrom, A.S.C. The 
call caught A1 Gilks deep in the interior 
of Mexico, filming location sequences 
for Orson Welles' forthcoming picture 
starring Dolores Del Rio. Floyd Crosby, 
A.S.C., is flying down to take over the 
completion of the assignment. 

• 

Maybe it's going out on a limb, but 
we'd say William Mellor, A.S.C., has 
what the male half, at least, of the gen¬ 
eral public would call Hollywood's most 
enviable assignment. Just through Tech- 
nicoloring “Malaya," with Dorothy La- 
mour, Billy’s next assignment was “The 
Fleet's In," also with the delectable Dotty. 
He's probably filmed more pictures with 
the Sarong Siren than any other cine¬ 
matographer in Hollywood—some people 
have all the luck, don't they? 

• 

But Billy’s getting strong competition 
from Franz Planer, A.S.C., over at Co¬ 
lumbia. According to one of the town's 
better chatter-writers, Lupe Velez, star¬ 
ring in Planer’s current opus, starts each 
morning off right by planting a great 
big Mexican kiss on the man who keeps 
her looking lovely in the rushes! 

• 

We shouldn’t tell this—but it's too 
good to keep. Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C., 
was late to work at MGM's film factory 
the other morning. Reason was that Joe 
had installed a new lock on the bedroom 
door the night before, and when morning 
came, it wouldn't work, leaving Joe and 
the missus locked in their second-story 
sleeping quarters. Joe called the police 
—then the Fire Department—and finally 
unearthed a locksmith who rallied 'round 
to unlock him out. And when the story 
got out at the studio, Joe receipted for 
an awful ribbing from almost everybody 
on the lot. Up to date, no comments 
have been heard from Head-man Mayer 
or the gate-man—but everyone else on 
the lot seems to have had something to 
say about it. And is Joseph’s face red—! 
• 

Congratulations to Floyd Crosby, 
A.S.C., who is the very proud papa 
of a brand-new baby boy. The new cine¬ 
matographer-to-be is named David. 

• 

Barney McGill, A.S.C., having a sur¬ 
prise reunion with an old friend, Direc¬ 
tor Gabriel Soria, up on a visit from 
Mexico City's booming studios. 

• 

Saturday afternoon sight-worth-see¬ 
ing: John Arnold, A.S.C., football fan 
extraordinary. Johnny finds special de¬ 
light in getting a seat deep in the heart 
of the section occupied by University of 
Southern California supporters — and 
rooting loudly for the opposing team! 


Bert Glennon, A.S.C., can lay claim to 
having filmed what's probably pretty 
close to an all-time record for long 
dolly-shots. This one, for a shot of march¬ 
ing cavalry in “They Died with Their 
Boots On," had the camera travelling 
almost a mile—5250 feet, to be exact. 
A 1750-yard plank track was laid, and 
along it sped a light camera-car, carry¬ 
ing two cameras which filmed the scene. 

• 

Did you know that the wife of Osmond 
H. Borradaile, who before going to Eng¬ 
land a dozen years ago was an A.S.C.- 
member back in the old F.B.O. days, 
was living in Hollywood “for duration," 
with her three-year-old, American-born 
daughter? With the family funds tied 
up in England on account of the war, 
and husband “Bordy" on duty in Iran 
with the British Army, French-born 
Mrs. Borradaile is trying to keep the 
home fires burning by teaching French. 
If any A.S.C.-members or their families 
need brushing up in this language, here’s 
an opportunity to help a very charming 
lady. , 

Ray Fernstrom, A.S.C., dropping in 
to the A.S.C. office to say hello while on 
a flying visit between assignments. He 
just finished “British Columbia Sports," 
a Cinecolor short, and hops north of the 
border again to do a flying color-com¬ 
mercial for Trans-Canada Airways be¬ 
fore starting some novelty shorts of his 
own in San Jose. 

• 

Memo to Henry Sharp, A.S.C.: that 
copy of Jackson Rose’s “American Cine¬ 
matographer's Handbook" you borrowed 
from THE AMERICAN CINEMATOG¬ 
RAPHER'S Editorial desk was the last 
remaining copy of the Third Edition, so 
don't forget to bring it back! Besides, 
it had a very complimentary personal 
autograph from Jack, which we rather 
cherish. Anyway, Jackson says the new 
Fourth Edition will be out in a few 
weeks now. 

• 

Victor Milner, A.S.C., his chore of 
Technicoloring DeMille's “Reap The 
Wild Wind" over, slipping away to Texas 
for a visit with son Vic, Jr., an Army 
aviator. 

• 

Speaking of intrepid birdmen, War¬ 
ner Bros.’ “Captains of the Clouds" 
troupe is back from several months 
spent in Canada Technicoloring the ac¬ 
tivities of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. Heading the repatriates are 
Byron Haskin, A.S.C., who directed the 
location-unit scenes, aerial specialists 
Elmer G. Dyer, A.S.C., and Charles A. 
Marshall, A.S.C., and Technicolor-ace 
Winton Hoch, A.S.C. Canada’s a great 
country, they report—but the U.S.A. and 
particularly Hollywood looked mighty 
good to them when they got home! 

• 

Wonder why someone doesn’t start 


up an A.S.C. flying squadron? Just to 
name a few of the A.S.C. members who 
have won their wings, there are, beside 
Hoch, Dyer, and Marshall, such top¬ 
flight camera-and-plane pilots as Bert 
Glennon, A.S.C., John Fulton, A.S.C., 
Dewey Wrigley, A.S.C., Bill Daniels, 
A.S.C., Ex-R.F.C.-ace Billy Skall, A.S.C., 
Hal Mohr, A.S.C., Edgar Bergen, A.S.C., 
Sol Halperin, A.S.C., Douglas Shearer, 
A.S.C., and a host of others who don't 
tell us about their flying. And Associ¬ 
ate Member Elmer Richardson was a 
Brooks Field instructor during the last 
war, and ditto Ted Curtis, a combat 
“ace" in France and now a Major on 
active service in today's Air Corps. 

• 

Phil Tannura, A.S.C., got a particu¬ 
larly big bang out of a recent request 
for an autographed picture from a 
Sergeant in the U. S. Marine Corps 
Motion Picture Section. Phil was a leath¬ 
erneck sergeant himself back in 1915, 
and served with the Siberian A.E.F. 

• 

Stanley Cortez, A.S.C., and his charm¬ 
ing wife, glimpsed in the Cinegrill sip¬ 
ping a cocktail before going across the 
street to catch the swell Technicolor job 
Ernie Palmer, A.S.C., and Ray Renna- 
han, A.S.C., did on “Belle Starr." 

• 

Glenn MacWilliams, A.S.C., Johnny 
Arnold, A.S.C., and Harry Stradling, 
A.S.C., at MGM, deep in a discussion of 
the merits of the new Norwood “Direc¬ 
tor" meter, commandeering Ye Ed as a 
model to show Harry just why the Nor¬ 
wood principle is more accurate than his 
own reflected-light meter. Harry, by the 
way, just inked a nice contract with 
MGM, and Glenn has been putting in 
some time on the lot, himself. 

• 

Ariel Varges, A.S.C., very much on the 
job in Lisbon, Portugal. He not only 
keeps grinding out news-shots for Para¬ 
mount News, but also keeps sending in 
new subscriptions to THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER for friends in 
the Portuguese and Spanish film centers. 
• 

And John Dored, A.S.C., very much 
the good-will ambassador, doing a great 
job in South America organizing a com¬ 
prehensive coverage of Latin-American 
News for the North American news¬ 
reels. 

• 

Charles W. Herbert, A.S.C., after a 
busy summer “Going Places" in Canada 
for Universal's short-subjects depart¬ 
ment, back for a look-see at his Mon¬ 
tana ranch. 

• 

John W. Herrmann, A.S.C., F.R.P.S., 
F.R.S.A., “covering" the recent Army 
Manoeuvres in Louisiana for Paramount 
News, attached to 3rd Army H.Q. 
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THROUGH the EDITOR'S FINDER 


T HOSE of us whose daily lives are 
spent in the motion picture indus¬ 
try are in some ways in an unfortunate 
position. We are too close to it. We can¬ 
not see in its true perspective, the actual 
greatness of our own industry. We know 
it is a new art and a billion-dollar bus¬ 
iness. But most of us see only the little 
things around us—the irritating triviali¬ 
ties, the petty friction and mistakes that 
are bound to exist wherever the work 
of many strongly individual personal¬ 
ities must be coordinated. Like the man 
in the story, we cannot see the wood 
because the d—d trees block the view. 

Once in a while someone says or 
writes something that can give us at 
least a glimpse of the greatly human 
side of what we are doing. Recently one 
of the leaders of our own industry, Pro¬ 
ducer Darryl Zanuck, speaking extem¬ 
poraneously at a Senate hearing in 
Washington, gave voice to such an ut¬ 
terance. We’ve often disagreed with Mr. 
Zanuck, and we probably will again; 
but his words on this occasion should 
be read and remembered with pride by 
anyone who has any part—no matter 
how small—in making Hollywood’s mo¬ 
tion pictures, for he was speaking, not 
only for himself, his company or his 
fellow-producers, but for every one of 
us when he said: 

“I am proud to be a part of this mov¬ 
ing picture business. I go back and I 
think of what this little nickelodeon 
business has grown to and I cannot help 
but be proud, although I was certainly 
not one of the originators. But I recall 
the hours and hours and weeks and 
months and years—actually years of en¬ 
tertainment — that the people of the 
world have received from this industry. 
And it makes me proud. I look back 
and I can see Walthall as the Little 
Colonel in ‘The Birth of a Nation/ I 
look back and see the covered wagons 
going across the plains in ‘The Covered 
Wagon/ I look back and see John Gil¬ 
bert in ‘The Big Parade’; I see that 
girl on the truck when he kissed her 
goodbye—Renee Adoree—and he went 
away to the war. I look back, and it 
gives me a thrill when I think of A1 
Jolson in ‘The Jazz Singer.’ That was 
the first time that sound came to the 
moving pictures. I see George Arliss in 
‘Disraeli,’ and I look back and recall 
picture after picture—pictures so strong 
and powerful that they sold The Amer¬ 
ican Way of life not only to America, 
but to the entire world. They sold it so 
strongly that when dictators took over 
Italv and Germany, what did Hitler and 
his flunky, Mussolini, do? The first thing 
they did was to ban our pictures, to 
throw us out. They wanted no part of 
The American Way of life. 

“I come down, right now, to the last 
minute, and I remember that great pic¬ 
ture, ‘Gone With the Wind.’ I remember 
a picture of my own, ‘The Grapes of 
Wrath,’ and I remember the last speech 
of that Joad family. They had been 


kicked out and bounced around and the 
whole world was against them; they 
were on the spot. But I remember Ma 
Joad turning to the old man in the 
flivver and saying: ‘Well, things look 
mighty bad and everything is going 
wrong, Pa. But that’s the way it is with 
the world. You have got to take the 
good with the bad; and we don’t have 
to worry, because we are the people/ 

“I remember those things, and I re¬ 
member the enjoyment they have given; 
I remember the laughter and all that, 

and I am very proud.I am sure 

that when the whole celluloid record is 
put before the world, the whole world, 
you are going to agree with the people 
of America who patronize us when they 
wish to and who stay away when they 
don’t want to see the pictures; and we 
have grown only because the people 
have let us.” 

• 

S OME of us, in both professional and 
amateur cinemactivities, feel that 
we’ve something to complain about dur¬ 
ing this international emergency. Sup¬ 
plies of all sorts of photographic and 
sound equipment—even some materials 
for set-construction—are limited by de¬ 
fense needs; what we do manage to get, 
we often wait for, and buy at increased 
prices. Manufacturing and advertising 
schedules have been pared. 

It’s inconvenient, all right. But we 
can be humbly thankful for one thing: 
none of the firms which supply our needs 
has as yet been forced to make the an¬ 
nouncement, so often seen in foreign peri¬ 
odicals today, that “due to enemy action, 
the X— Camera Company regrets it is 
unable to make further deliveries for an 
indefinite period.” May that time never 
come! 

• 

W E’VE often commented on the 
crushing load of responsibility 
borne by the Director of Photography 
during the making of a modern produc¬ 
tion. Whatever may be the importance 
or the cost of the production, whether 
a “quickie” or a multi-million-dollar 
superspecial, his is the final responsibil¬ 
ity for translating the ideas, effort and 
investment of all the others into sale¬ 
able form on the little strip of celluloid 
which goes to the theatres. Traditionally 
he is the one man in the entire produc¬ 
tion chain who cannot allow himself to 
fail. Producers can guess wrong—writ¬ 
ers fall down on their scripting—direc¬ 
tors mishandle scenes—actors “blow”— 
and no one thinks anything of it. But 
the man at the camera must do his work 
with unfailing precision. 

This much is familiar. But it is not so 
generally appreciated that the Director 
of Photography is unique in that he 
must bear his load of responsibility 
alone. The producer has his associate 
and assistant producers and the direc¬ 
tor to depend upon. The writers work 
in teams, and can always share responsi¬ 


bility with actors who misinterpret or 
directors who mishandle their scripts. 
The director shares his responsibilities 
with producer, writers, cutter and dia¬ 
log-director. The players have a host 
of supporting aids—not only the direc¬ 
tor, writers, and the like (not to men¬ 
tion the Director of Photography!) but 
special coaches, dialog-directors, makeup 
technicians, hairdressers, technical ad¬ 
visers, and so on. 

When in doubt, most producers can 
say, “I’ll leave it to the director—or the 
writers—or the cutter.” The director can 
say, “Well, I’ll shoot it both ways, and 
let the producer and the cutter decide 
which is best.” The cutter can leave it 
up to director and producer, and so on. 

But the Director of Photography must 
make his own decisions—though they 
may affect the shooting of a fifty-thous- 
and-dollar scene or a four million dollar 
production—and he must stand by that 
decision come what may. There is no 
one in the company with whom he can 
share those decisions, or ask, “which do 
you think would be best?” True, he has 
his technical crew—his operative cine¬ 
matographer, his assistant cameramen, 
his gaffer and electrical crew. But they 
are there largely to do the physical work 
necessary in lighting and filming a scene. 
They cannot and do not intrude upon 
the mental side of cinematography— 
planning the lighting of sets and play¬ 
ers, coordinating earner a-treatment, 
lighting, camera-moves, compositions and 
all to enhance the dramatic mood of the 
action. This gruelling responsibility be¬ 
longs solely and exclusively to the Di¬ 
rector of Photography. Is it any wonder, 
then, that so many of these men seem 
prematurely aged by the tremendous 
nervous and mental burden they bear? 

Isn’t it possible that perhaps the prac¬ 
tice so generally followed in making 
Technicolor productions, of having two 
Directors of Photography to share the 
burden, might be a worthwhile solution 
to this problem in the making of many 
of our more important productions even 
in monochrome? The fact that many 
pairs of top-flight Directors of Photog¬ 
raphy have “teamed up,” successfully 
and harmoniously, in making Techni¬ 
color productions proves that it can be 
done. The fact, too, that on at least two 
occasions during the last few years it 
has been done in the making of out¬ 
standing monochrome productions adds 
to that proof. 

We have attended the funerals of all 
too many outstanding Directors of Pho¬ 
tography who burned themselves out 
prematurely by carrying the tremendous, 
single-handed load of photographing a 
modem production. If dividing things 
into a two-man partnership, with two 
equally capable Directors of Photog¬ 
raphy sharing the responsibility for 
filming an important production, would 
help minimize these unnecessary losses 
to the industry’s photographic man¬ 
power, wouldn’t it be well worth trying? 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE MONTH 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT 

Columbia Production. 

Director of Photography: George Barnes, 

A.S.C. 

With “Ladies in Retirement” George 
Barnes, A.S.C., turns out a production 
which is in every way a worthy suc¬ 
cessor to his Academy Award achieve¬ 
ment of last season, “Rebecca.” Re¬ 
stricted somewhat by less spectacular 
settings and a much different mood, the 
present film lacks the photogenic sweep 
of its predecessor, but it is in every 
way Barnes at his distinguished best. 

The entire production is played within 
the confines of virtually a single set— 
a small English cottage—and a single, 
stage-built exterior, but in spite of this 
somewhat limited milieu Barnes makes 
the picture anything but monotonous 
visually. Aided by the delightfully pic¬ 
torial settings provided by David Hall 
and Lionel Banks, Barnes , compositions 
and lightings make every scene a picto¬ 
rial delight. His treatment of the fog- 
swept exteriors is striking. 

Throughout the picture Barnes makes 
eloquent use of the increased-depth tech¬ 
nique pioneered by Gregg Toland’s “Citi¬ 
zen Kane.” The production was filmed 
entirely on Super-XX film, generally, at 
an aperture of /: 5.6, thereby obtaining 
* crisp definition and extreme depth of 
field. Barnes shows a firm mastery of 
the new and difficult art of creating 
three-dimensional compositions for this 
new-day technique, handling the matter 
of composition with a delightfully sure 
hand. In strict truth, it must be stated 
that Barnes’ compositions in this picture 
give an impression of greater sureness 
than was the case in the recent and very 
similar “The Little Foxes.” 

From start to finish a remarkable vis¬ 
ual mood is maintained. This is estab¬ 
lished in the opening title—one of the 
most unusual seen in a long time, though 
perhaps a trifle lengthy and repetitious— 
and the initial production-shots, and 
beautifully maintained throughout the 
film’s length. Without any suggestion 
of conventionally obvious melodramatic 
camerawork or lightings, Barnes invests 
“Ladies in Retirement” with an uncom¬ 
monly eery quality which greatly height¬ 
ens the dramatic impact of the action. 
Both artistically and technically his ef¬ 
fect-lightings are exceptional. It goes 
almost without saying, too, that his 
treatment of the players is also flawless. 
Barnes’ photographic achievement is no¬ 
ticeably enhanced, too, by the fine co¬ 
operation of the laboratory staff, which 
provided a print well above the Colum¬ 
bia standard. 


SUNDOWN 

Walter Wanger Production; United Art¬ 
ists’ Release. 

Director of Photography: Charles B. 
Lang, Jr., A.S.C. 

A few weeks ago we were privileged 
to see a reel or so of the scenes Charles 


Lang, A.S.C., filmed for “Sundown.” It 
whetted our appetite, and we felt un¬ 
commonly privileged to be able to attend 
a private, projection-room showing of 
the whole production in “first cut” form. 
It is one of the most spectacularly photo¬ 
genic productions of the season. The lo¬ 
cations, settings—even the weather—af¬ 
forded Lang exceptional photographic 
opportunities; and the way he has risen 
to them makes one wonder why, indeed, 
he has so long been buried on routine 
Bing Crosby and Bob Hope comedies, 
when he is still the great cinematogra¬ 
pher who won the Academy Award for 
“Farewell to Arms,” and turned out 
the equally spectacular, though wholly 
different, “Lives of a Bengal Lancer.” 

In “Sundown,” Lang is seen in his 
“Bengal Lancer” mood. His camerawork 
is high-keyed, crisp and virile. In the ex¬ 
terior scenes, aided by some of the most 
spectacular cloud-effects ever screened, 
Lang’s camerawork is sure to win the 
plaudits of the lay critics. His composi¬ 
tions and filterings are outstanding. 

But his interiors are, if anything, 
more interesting. Many of them show 
an exceptionally interesting lighting 
technique, combining the smoothness of 
the old-style non-directional “pictorial” 
lighting technique with all the advan¬ 
tages of the modem directional lighting 
methods. Some of the lightings, espe¬ 
cially of the interiors in the officers’ 
huts, fairly radiate tropical heat without 
at any time resorting to the exagger¬ 
ated, washed-out highlights and inky 
shadows so often employed to suggest 
this atmosphere. His effect-lightings, 
both interior and exterior, are notewor¬ 
thy, and extremely convincing. His treat¬ 
ment of the players—especially some of 
the character-lightings on the men—is 
another highlight of an excellent pro¬ 
duction. 

Lang’s treatment of the production 
leans strongly toward the modern school 
of crisp definition and great depth of 
field, without exaggerating this effect. 
The special-effects work—by Ray Bin- 
ger, A.S.C., we believe—is generally ex¬ 
cellent, though we recall one or two 
process-shots which could certainly be 
improved. The matte-painting in the 
final sequence (if this is retained in the 
final release cut) is excellently pictorial, 
though perhaps a trifle out of key with 
the mood of the preceding action. 

The print we viewed was, so we un¬ 
derstand, the work-print. If this was 
the case, a great deal of congratulation 
is certainly due the Consolidated Labor¬ 
atory for an exceptionally fine job. 
We’ve seen many a major-studio release- 
print which was less perfectly balanced 
than this work-print. 


BELLE STARR 

20th Century-Fox Production (Techni¬ 
color.) 

Directors of Photography: Ernest Pal¬ 
mer, A.S.C., and Ray Rennahan, A.S.C. 


When Ernest Palmer, A.S.C., and Ray 
Rennahan, A.S.C., are teamed on a 
Technicolor production an outstanding 
example of fine color-camerawork is as¬ 
sured. “Belle Starr” is no exception. It 
is an uncommonly fine piece of work, as 
regards both the interior and the ex¬ 
terior sequences. 

The photographic highlight of the 
production, to this reviewer’s mind, at 
least, was the treatment of the many 
effect-lighted interior sequences, in which 
Palmer and Rennahan captured the at¬ 
mosphere of the post-bellum Southern 
home’s candle-lighted rooms more per¬ 
fectly than we’ve ever seen them por¬ 
trayed before. Their handling of the 
shadow-effects, especially, in these scenes 
was particularly convincing; there was 
a softness and depth to the shadows 
which perfectly captured the desired ef¬ 
fect, giving an air of convincing reality 
and at the same time coordinating per¬ 
fectly with the mood of the action. At 
the same time, these lightings are of 
unusual technical interest, for they ap¬ 
pear to be keyed lower on the Techni¬ 
color characteristic curve than any we’ve 
ever seen previously. In that connection, 
there is interesting subject for debate 
in the way some cinematographers favor 
the practice of making effect-lightings 
well down toward the toe of the curve, 
while others prefer to have similar 
scenes placed comfortably along the 
curve’s straight-line portion. The latter 
would certainly seem to be the safer 
course, and probably productive of richer 
blacks and a better gradational scale: 
yet the former method, as exemplified 
by these scenes, certainly could hardly 
be excelled for pictorial and dramatic 
effectiveness. 


GYANDEV—THE LIGHT OF INDIA 

Produced by Prabhat Film Co., Bombay; 

Released in U.S.A. by Ram Bagai. 
Director of Photography: A. V. Dutt. 

For more than ten years we here in 
Hollywood have been hearing about what 
India’s studios and technicians were 
doing in making movies. Now, for the 
first time, we have an opportunity to 
see for ourselves. Ram Bagai, an Ameri¬ 
can-born Indian, has brought to this 
country a group of the better Indian pro¬ 
ductions of the last season, and is re¬ 
leasing them to American audiences. 

If this film, which, we understand, 
played for nearly a year in one theatre 
alone in Bombay, under its original title 
of “Dnyaneshwar,” is a fair sample of 
what India’s creative technicians can 
do, the Indian Film Industry is to be 
congratulated highly. Technical faults 
there certainly are, and concepts which 
seem strange to American audiences: 
but when it is considered that the men 
who made this film do their work thou¬ 
sands of miles from any of the world’s 
other producing centers, and have learned 
their craft largely by observation and 
personal experiment, “Gyandev” is an 
(Continued on Page 501) 
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Australia's Amateurs 
Shoot A Slapstick Comedy 

B> JAMES A. SHERLOCK, A.A.C.S. 

Photos by Vera Sherlock, A.A.C.S. and Eric Miller, A.A.C.S. 


U/^\ UI-EET, pleee-se: Camera! Ac- 

I ltion!”—then the whirring of 15 

or more cine-cameras and the 
click, click of many more still cameras 
could be heard in a secluded corner of a 
large Australian Park situated close to 
Sidney. The only sounds that interrupted 
these mechanical noises came from the 
giggle boxes of 80 members of the Aus¬ 
tralian Amateur Cine Society and a 
stray Kookaburra bird who also seemed 
to enjoy the Keystone comedy be¬ 
ing produced. Those people who were 
enjoying themselves “On Loc°.t ; on” for 
the first time would not realize the prob¬ 
lems that had to be overcome and the 
hard work previously done by a few seri¬ 
ous and enthusiastic members before one 
frame of the picture could be exposed. 

There were such things and people as 
Synopsis of Story, Script, Director, 
Camera-Crew, Players, Location, Work¬ 
ing or Shooting Script, Props, Property- 
Man, Costumes and Script Girl, to be 
chosen. 

Although other Australian Cine So¬ 
cieties have produced serious photo¬ 
plays, members of the parent body work¬ 
ing together as a club or in groups, have 
mostly interested themselves in come¬ 
dies of the slapstick variety. 

The reason for this mav be that most 
of our members realize the limitations 
of amateur cinematographers in the 
world of photoplay production; and that 
our climatic conditions are such that 


“Old King Sol,” the natural light-source, 
blesses us with many bright days of 
sunshine. 

When our scenarios contain interior 
shots, we find they take much longer to 
film for there are such things as proper 
wiring and current for our lights to be 
considered. Also, like most amateurs, we 
experience difficulty trying to obtain 
sufficient lighting-equipment whereby a 
long-shot may be sufficiently illuminated 
Therefore, we are most fortunate that 
our Australian State is Smiling, Sunny, 
New South Wales, which has a climate 
not unlike that of California. 

Practical experience with both studio 
and outdoor amateur photoplays has 
taught us that there are several rules 
observed by professional photoplay units 
that greatly minimize loss of time when 
“On Location.” By adapting some of 
these to suit our own requirements, we 
have found that irritating delays are 
mostly avoided. 

Before we go on location, there are 
many conferences between members of 
the production unit. These talks are 
most important if a smooth schedule is 
hoped for and annoying conflict of opin¬ 
ion and “post-mortems” between mem¬ 
bers of the film group on location are 
to be avoided, and avoided they can be if 
we prepare and organize. 

After we agree on the type of story 
to be filmed, a Synopsis is written, pref¬ 
erably by a person knowing the limita¬ 


tions of substandard cameras and ama¬ 
teur film players. This synopsis is an 
outline of the proposed film story but 
does not refer to the camera. It is simply 
written in story-like manner. 

From this synopsis a Film Script is 
formulated, which divides the story into 
scenes marked in numerical order, cam¬ 
era positions being noted for each scene. 
A Director is now chosen; he should 
have the confidence of the film group, 
imagination, and tact; he should be able 
to lead and inspire people. 

There is a lot of pleasure and relaxa¬ 
tion to be derived from making an ama¬ 
teur movie when such a person is avail¬ 
able, but many headaches and frayed 
tempers will result among a group of 
amateurs if the director does not under¬ 
stand the limitations of substandard 
photoplay production units. 

Now we have our Camera crew to 
select. This bunch consists of a Director 
of Photography (Pardon me, you A.S.C. 
Guys), and one or two assistants who 
help with camera tape-measure, slate, 
exposure-meter, reflectors, etc. 

The selection of Players may well 
be left in the hands of the Director and 
Cameramen. A little experience with 
amateur silent photoplays will convince 
us that it is TYPES that are required 
for the various parts; we are not able 
to spend hours creating characters with 
make-up like our professional friends. In 
fact, most amateur make-up jobs being 
what they are, the less make-up used, 
the better our people will appear on the 
screen. Most cities have Amateur The¬ 
atrical Companies or little theaters who 
are willing to cooperate with a film 
group; among these folk may be found 
TYPES with a natural flair for acting. 

Now we have to look round for a 
location . If a choice is available, one 
near home is advised: then the group 
can start work early and finish fairly 
late in the day, but we also must make 
certain, when selecting an exterior loca¬ 
tion, that the path of the sun in the 
sky is such that sunlight is available 
in the morning and afternoon. 

If the selection of the location is left 
to the Director and Cameraman, they 
will be able to visit the spot before¬ 
hand and arrange between themselves 
where each scene will be shot. 

Then a study of the scenario on the 
proposed location will convince them 
that much time will be saved if they 
make a Shooting Script, whereby the 
story or scenario is not filmed in the 
order of scenes as written by the scen¬ 
ario-writer, but in a sequence more con¬ 
venient for the production unit. On 
the opposite page is a practical scenario 
and shooting script written by J. Frank 
Brooks, A.A.C.S. A study of this will 
show why we filmed shots, 2, 3 and 18 in 
that order, also why 2a was added. 

Costumes had to be obtained for sev¬ 
eral of the players. These were hired 
from a masquerade and theatrical cos¬ 
tume company; each person was pre- 
(Continued on Page 497) 
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The Scenario 

COPS, CONVICTS and CUTIES. 

Scene 1: M.S. Dave and Bill, two con¬ 
victs who have escaped from prison, 
still dressed in their prison clothes, are 
seen dodging from tree to tree. They 
suddenly stop. 

Scene 2: M.S. Kath and Jean, two cuties 
in bathing costumes, are running 
towards the river, sea, or pool. In the 
foreground their clothes are neatly 
folded alongside a picnic hamper al¬ 
ready set out on the grass. 

Scene 3: M.S. Dave and Bill hurry 
towards hamper. Dave picks up the 
girls* clothes and Bill the food. They 
turn and scamper off into the bush. 

Scene 4: M.S. Two cops are walking 
backwards on opposite sides of a bush 
and they bump, back to back. They 
spin around and start to wrestle. 

Scene 5: M.S. Dave and Bill have 
donned the girls* clothes and are just 
putting the finishing touches to their 
dressing. Bill opens hamper and takes 
out food and puts their prison clothes 
in. 

Scene 6: M.S. George and Harry, two 
young men, are walking by the river 
bank; they see Dave and Bill. 

Scene 7: M.S. Dave and Bill are just 
about to take a mouthful of pie when 
George and Harry walk up and join 
them. They both get a shock. 

Scene 8: M.S. George and Harry take 
off their hats and bow. Dave and Bill 
both assume a very effeminate manner. 
George takes Bill*s hand and kisses it. 
Bill then gives George a coy push on 
the shoulder. George returns the push. 

Scene 9: S.C.U. Bill pushes George a 
little harder. George again returns the 
push with the same force. Bill gives a 
very hard push. 

Scene 10: M.S. George falls over back¬ 
ward and Harry bends down to help 
him rise. Dave gives Harry a kick in 
the pants which knocks him on top of 
George. Dave and Bill both dive on 
top of them. 

Scene 11: M.S. The two cops hear the 
row and turn, then run to see what it*s 
about. 

Scene 12: M.S. Dave and Bill, George 
and Harry are having a rough and 
tumble. 

Scene 13: S.C.U. Bill sees the cops. 

Scene 14: M.S. The two cops approach 
the scene. 

Scene 15: M.S. The fight between Dave 
and Bill, George and Harry stops and 
the scene is that of four lovers fondly 
clasped in each others arms. Cops enter 
scene. 

Scene 16: M.S. Cops walk off, after look¬ 
ing with suspicion. 

Scene 17: M.S. Dave and Bill watch the 
cops for a moment and then release 
their hold on George and Harry. 

Scene 18: M.S. Kath and Jean have re¬ 
turned to the scene of their picnic; find 
their clothing has disappeared. 

Scene 19: M.S. George and Harry in a 
very dazed condition and clothed only 
(Continued on Page 497) 



The Working Script 

Location No. 1: Picnic table and tent by 
river bank. 

Scene 2: M.S. Two girls at picnic table. 

Scene 2a: M.S. Two girls run to sea, 
river or pool. 

Scene 3: M.S. Convicts enter (right), 
take food and clothes. Exit right. 

Scene 18: M.S. Girls return and find 
clothes gone. 

Location No. 2: Bush track. 

Scene 20: M.S. Girls searching for 
clothes see G. & H., then run out of 
scene. 

Scene 6: M.S. Two young men walk¬ 
ing along track see girls. 

Scene 23: M.S. Two cops register 
surprise, then turn about. 

Scene 14: M.S. Two cops running. 
Left to right. 

Location No. 3: By rock and tree. 

Scene 1: M.S. Fade in. Two convicts 
appear from behind large rock, or 
tree. 

Scene la: M.S. Convicts look in direc¬ 
tion of girls. 

Scene lb: M.S. Both convicts move 
forward. 

Location No. 4: Bush background, small 
tree in foreground. 

Scene 11: M.C.U. Two cops face cam¬ 
era, look inquiringly. 

Scene 4: M.S. Two cops bump and 
wrestle. 

Scene 4a: M.S. Two cops wrestling 
on ground. 

Location No. 5: Rock. 

Scene 25: S.C.U. Two convicts behind 
rock in original clothes worn by 
boys, view fight with intense enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Scene 27: S.C.U. Do., but turn heads. 
NOTE: At back of rock convicts* 
backs will be facing camera. 

Scene 27A: S.C.U. Convicts turn to¬ 
wards camera smiling. Smile changes 
to look of amazement. 

Scene 28: S.C.U. Low camera angle. 
A third cop looking menacingly. 
FADE OUT. 

Location No. 6: Tree background. 

Scene 5: Camera front. M.S. Convicts 
finish dressing in girls* clothes, take 
food out of hamper, place own 
clothes in. 

Scene 7: Camera front. M.S. Convicts* 
mouths are full of pie when joined 
by George and Harry. 

Scene 8: Camera left. M.S. Sequence 
of meeting; allow comedians lots of 
latitude for spontaneous broad com¬ 
edy. 

Scene 9: Camera left. M.S. Sequence 
of pushing; conduct as previous se¬ 
quence. 

Scene 10: Camera left. M.S. George 
falls over H. and bends to help him 
rise; business of pushing over, etc. 

Scene 12: Camera left. M.S. Convicts 
and G. H. struggling on ground. 

Scene 9: Camera front. S.C.U. Bill 
pushes George over. 

(Continued on Page 497) 


Top: the Author, on location; ;below, the girls whose 
clothes were stolen; middle, Scene 8; bottom, "A 
policeman's life is not an 'appy one" (Scene 26.) 
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F ROM the studio cinematographer's 
viewpoint, one of the most glaring 
weaknesses of most amateur films 
—and all too many 16mm. commercial 
pictures, as well, is that in interior 
scenes the essential factor of back¬ 
ground-lighting is neglected. To the 
studio-trained cameraman, there is a 
very great deal more to lighting a scene 
than merely lighting the people and 
trusting to luck that the light from 
these lamps also illuminate the set or 
room behind them. 

For one thing, unless you are work¬ 
ing in a very small room or making 
an extremely close shot where the peo¬ 
ple are played very close to the back- 
wall, you cannot prevent the illumina¬ 
tion from falling off very sharply; you 
may have an /:2.7 exposure-value on 
your people, while only a few feet be¬ 
hind, on the back-wall, the light may 
have fallen off to a value of /: 1 or less. 

But what is much more important, 
lighting a room with “spilled light" 
from the lamps illuminating your peo¬ 
ple, you can hardly ever escape getting 
a flat, unnatural effect on the screen— 
a sort of “rogues' gallery" effect which 
screams to all the world that you've 
simply set up a pair of lights and 
pressed the camera button. 

The starting-point in getting natural¬ 
looking interior lightings is to have 
plenty of lamps—enough so you can use 
some for the people, and others ex¬ 
clusively for lighting the room behind 
them. Today this is not particularly 
expensive. The “clamp-on" type of 
photoflood reflector units are cheap, and 
in addition there are the new “sealed- 
beam" types of photofloods with built-in 
reflectors for both floodlighting and 
spotlighting use, to say nothing of the 
invaluable little “peanut" spotlights like 
the “Dinky Inkies." You can get ten 
or a dozen of these various units today 


Remember To 

Light The Background, Too! 

By GEORGE MEEHAN, A.S.C. 


for less than you'd have paid for a set 
of three or four floodlights only a few 
years ago. 

In lighting an average room, begin 
by studying the normal lighting that il¬ 
luminates the room in real life. Gen¬ 
erally you'll find that the practical light¬ 
ing-fixtures will provide a definite and 
logical lighting-pattern. If you follow 
this in your photographic lighting, you're 
pretty likely to get a natural-looking 
shot on the screen. 

First of all, you'll have to provide a 
soft, overall illumination to give you 
some detail in your darkest shadows. 
This lighting can usually come from 
two or more floodlighting units placed 
well to each side of the camera, as high 
up as possible, and diffused with a 
screen of white silk or tracing-cloth. 
These units should be positioned so that 
their light will not shine strongly on 
the people at any point in the action. 
It isn't a bad idea, in setting up this 
general lighting, to check the illumina¬ 
tion with your meter, making sure 
that it is pretty uniform throughout 
the entire area of your shot. 

The next thing to do is to reproduce 
the highlights made by the various 
practical fixtures, like wall-lamps, table 
and reading lamps, etc. Just how to 
do this depends, of course, on the re¬ 
quirements of each shot. A safe gen¬ 
eral rule is to turn the wall-lamps on, 
and then, usually with diffused spot¬ 
lights and spot-type sealed-beam photo¬ 
floods, cast soft-edged spots of light on 
the wall around these fixtures in a way 
that reproduces the natural effect, but 
at whatever higher level of intensity 
may be needed to suit the film you're 
using. 

The highlights made by shaded table 
and reading-lamps can usually be re¬ 
produced very easily, by simply replac¬ 
ing the regular globes with Photofloods. 
Don't forget you can vary the effect, 
too, by using No. 1 Photofloods in some 
of these lamps, and No. 2 Photofloods 
in others where you want a more pro¬ 
nounced highlight. Balance the inten¬ 
sities of these highlight-areas with that 
of your general lighting so that you 
get a definite highlight-and-shadow ef¬ 
fect, yet with enough illumination in 
the shadows to get a natural amount of 
shadow-detail. 

Then light the people, to get the pleas¬ 
ingly natural modelling you want on 


them. Naturally, for a pleasing light¬ 
ing, you'll want your people illuminated 
with one highlight side and one shadow 
side. Plan this so that the highlight- 
side is in each case on the side nearest 
some apparent source of illumination in 
your set-lighting. It is altogether na¬ 
tural, for instance, if you have a shot 
of a person sitting by a table, reading, 
and the highlight-side of the lighting on 
the person is on the same side as the 
reading-lamp, and seems, at least, to 
come from it; and it would be complete¬ 
ly unnatural if you had the reading- 
lamp, say, on the left, while the high- 
light-illumination or “key-light" on your 
player's face was from the right! 

The next thing to do is to make sure 
that you have sufficient lighting-con¬ 
trast to make your player's figure stand 
out from its background. There are 
several ways to do this. Sometimes you 
may find the tonal value of the person's 
clothes and the background are, photo¬ 
graphically speaking, very similar. In 
that case it is a good idea to provide 
an outlining back-lighting on the player. 
This can come from units—usually spot¬ 
lighting units like the “Dinky Inkies" 
or sealed-beam spots—placed above and 
behind the player. Often you can hang 
these lamps on the picture-moulding 
that runs around the upper part of a 
room's walls. This back-lighting should 
be a bit stronger than the front high¬ 
light-level. 

Sometimes, the player's costume may 
be darker than the coloring of the back- 
wall. In that case, it is often a good 
idea to give the wall an additional high¬ 
lighting, so that the darker-clad player 
stands out partially silhouetted. This 
can be done by concealing floodlighting 
units in the scene, behind the player, 
where they cast their beams upward 
onto the back-wall. Sometimes, too, this 
can be effected by properly-placed lamps 
above, hung from the moulding and 
pointed either straight or diagonally 
downward along the wall. 

The exact amount of light to use will 
depend on the type of film you are 
using, and the effect you want, obvious¬ 
ly, if you use Type A Kodachrome you 
will need more light than if you were 
using, say, Super-XX; and if you are 
trying to make a night-effect lighting 
or a harsh, melodramatic effect, you 
will need less illumination and few 
(Continued on Page 498) 
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Build Vacation-Film 
Continuity With ''Added Scenes'' 


By HENRY SHARP, A.S.C. 


S O YOU came back from your vaca¬ 
tion and discovered you'd left un¬ 
shot a lot of scenes you needed to 
make your vacation-movie continuity 
complete, did you? Well, cheer up- 
plenty of professional film companies 
have come back from distant locations 
and discovered the same thing, too. 
What's more, they've usually been able 
to repair the damage—and do it with¬ 
out having to trek expensively back to 
where those scenes ought to have been 
shot, either! 

The secret is “added scenes." If you 
made the original sequences right close 
to the studio, you go back there for your 
“added scenes"; but if, as is much 
oftener the case than not, you made the 
original sequence several hundred miles 
from the studio, you don't go back there 
just to re-shoot a close-up in which your 
star has muffed a line. Instead, you 
pick yourself a nice, non-committal 
background — a bit of sky, a tree, a 
rock, or whatever may be suitable to 
“double" for the locale where you ex¬ 
posed the rest of the scenes, and shoot 
those missing shots from angles that 
won't show enough background to give 
the trick away. When you cut these 
“added scenes" into the rest of the se¬ 
quence, they seem , at least, as though 
they'd been made at the same time and 
place as the rest of the sequence. Tech¬ 
nically I suppose you'd call that fooling 
the audience; but since it's fooling them 
in a way that gives them a better show 
for their money, who cares? Not they, 
anyway! 

Now if this idea works well profes¬ 
sionally, in 35mm., it can be put to 
work just as well by the amateur with 
his 16mm. and 8mm. equipment. Bet¬ 
ter, in fact, for the shortcomings of the 
average vacation movie play right into 
the hands of this “added scene" trick. 
Think fast, now—what's the biggest 
loophole in most vacation movies? Right 
the first time—lack of close-ups to prove 
that you and friend wife were there at 
the spot where you made those long- 
shots ! 

Well, here and there among the foot¬ 
age you did get on the trip you've un¬ 
doubtedly got a long-shot or two of 
yourself and f.w. walking aimlessly 
through the scenery while the other one 
pressed the button. Well, those shots 
“establish" the costumes you wore on 
the trip. Now, suppose you want to get 
a few close shots to cut in with the 


pictorial landscapes you shot. Simply 
put on those outfits—and make close- 
ups to your heart’s content. Pick back¬ 
grounds that might conceivably be part 
of the landscape surrounding the long- 
shot. 

For example, if you went to the moun¬ 
tains, no matter where you live you're 
pretty likely to be able to find at least 
one pine tree that you could use to fill 
the background of a close shot of your¬ 
self or the wife. Use it for the back¬ 
ground of your added scenes! In the 
same way, a rock is a rock, whether 
you shoot it in Yosemite or in Omaha's 
Hanscom Park, and a sky-and-cloud 
background is pretty much the same 
whether you shoot it in Maine or in Min¬ 
nesota. 

If you have some long-shots of you in 
a canoe or boat on a lake, what could 
be more effective than a close-up to go 
with them, showing your face (or the 
girl - friend's) registering enjoyment, 
while ripply reflections such as the sun 
casts up from a lake or stream make a 
highlight-and-shadow pattern play across 
the face? You can get the reflections 
easily enough: just put a good-sized 
piece of broken mirror into a large, flat 
tray with an inch or so of water in it. 
Use the sun—or a spotlight—for your 
lighting-tool, and by placing the tray 
in the right position, and jiggling it a 
bit, you'll get ripple-reflections no one 
in the world could distinguish from the 
natural article! 

Oh! So you went Dude-ranching this 
summer, did you? And you want some 
close shots to match the long-shots (all 
too short) wifey took of you when you 
tried your skill on the quarterdeck of a 
bucking horse? That's easy enough! 
Just get a saw-horse, a saddle, and a 
stout 2x4. Place the timber across the 
saw-horse just the way you did when 
as a kid you used to make a see-saw. 
At one end, strap the saddle. Don your 
dude-ranch cowpoke-outfit and climb into 
the saddle. 

Now have a couple of husky friends 
grab onto the other end of your see-saw 
and rock you violently up and down. The 
more violently, the better, if your real 
horse was anything of a bucker! If 
your camera is placed low on the ground, 
shooting upward at an angle, you can 
get some highly effective shots of your 
head and shoulders shooting up into the 
picture, and then dropping down out of 
the frame. If you do your part—waving 



your hat in true “ride 'em cowboy" fash¬ 
ion, grabbing leather, and maybe finally 
tumbling out of the shot as though the 
bronc had spilled you—you'll have some 
close-ups which, when intercut with the 
long-shots, will give a perfect illusion 
that somebody had done some mighty 
clever telephoto work with your camera 
while you were actually making that 
brief ride. Shooting these close-shots a 
trifle below normal camera-speed—say 
about 12 frames per second—will help. 
So, too, will a bit of artistic work with 
a fan and a pan-full of dust! (P.S. In¬ 
tercutting these close shots will kid the 
audience into thinking you stuck on the 
bronc a good deal longer than you really 
did, too!) 

Don't forget, too, that the same gen¬ 
eral idea can be put to work in several 
other ways, too. For instance, you've 
shots made from the train en route to 
your vacation-spot, but nothing to show 
you starting the trip. All right—with 
the exception of one or two railroads 
that go in for circus-car coloring, all 
railroad-cars look pretty much alike, and 
one black pullman looks about like the 
next. So you can toddle down to the 
station on your day off and get a fairly 
close shot of yourself boarding a train. 
The car will look about like any other 
(except those tricky streamliners) and 
most station platforms have a family 
resemblance, if you don't try to show 
too much of them. So in nine cases out 
of ten a shot of you boarding a train 
in your home town will double excel¬ 
lently for one of you boarding quite a 
(Continued on Page 498) 
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There Are Headaches In 
16mm Commercial Movies 

By ONE WHO HAS HAD THEM 


Y OU will remember (I hope) that 
in last month’s issue we recon¬ 
structed, with the uncanny accu¬ 
racy of one who has endured it all 
himself, some of the circumstances which 
lead otherwise normal people to give 
up honest work and launch into the 
making of 16mm. commercial films as 
a business. We traced some of the 
events which led an unwary movie¬ 
maker whom we called “The Patient” 
to decide to take up a career as a pro¬ 
ducer of commercial movies. And we 
promised a second installment of revela¬ 
tions of the things which made him re¬ 
gret that he’d ever taken such a step. 

The house-lights go down and our 
story continues. One day soon after, our 
Patient received a phone-call from a 
friend. “Come to lunch with me today,” 
said the friend. And our hero foolishly 
said yes. Of such things is destiny 
made. 

The luncheon was at a service-club 
where they showed a 16mm. business- 
film. Nobody was quite sure what the 
film was about, but it took twenty min¬ 
utes to show, for which the afternoon’s 
program-chairman was thankful. After¬ 
ward, the friend said, “What do you 
think of it?” meaning, of course, the 
film. “Fine—couldn’t have stood an¬ 
other mouthful,” said our Patient, mean¬ 
ing, of course, the lunch. 

To make a long story short, it turned 
out that the friend worked for a firm 
which had decided to put itself into the 
big-business class and have a movie 
of its plant made. The friend had told 
his boss about our Patient, about seeing 
the movies that talented young man had 
made in color. And so the boss, who 
didn’t know anything about movies any¬ 
way, had expressed a desire to meet 
the chap. 

When the meeting took place, the boss 
started proceedings with the logical busi¬ 
ness-man’s gambit: “How much is it 
going to cost me?” 

“Well, er, I don’t know exactly,” re¬ 
plied our Patient, gazing bewilderedly 
across a broad expanse of polished desk. 

“But you must have some idea,” ex¬ 
postulated the boss. 

Our hero tried to find courage in the 
thought that he really must know more 
about movies than the boss, meanwhile 
casting around in his mind for some 
clue to what a picture like that ought 
to cost. All he could think of was the 
price of film-stock. The boss interrupted 
his cerebrations. “Shall we say a thou¬ 
sand dollars?” 


Our hero tried to act nonchalant and 
hoped his Adam’s apple wouldn’t give 
him away if he swallowed. How long- 
had this sort of thing been going on, 
he wondered. A thousand dollars for a 
picture that would take about a hundred 
dollars’ worth of film—maybe a little 
more. Whew! He’d be loaded with 
money in no time! Somehow he man¬ 
aged to produce a nod. 

The boss called in a secretary and 
dictated a memo which both he and the 
Patient signed. “Get in touch with our 
advertising agency,” he said, handing 
our hero a scribbled name and address. 
“I’ve discussed the idea with them and 
they will help you work out the idea. 
We have a message we want to convey.” 

The agency wasn’t much help. Be¬ 
sides, they were horribly indelicate; they 
asked our hero what he knew about 
making industrial motion pictures. With 
the project safely sewed up, he countered 
with the (to him) logical proposition 
that making industrial motion pictures 
was no different than making any other 
sort of movies. It was just as easy for 
him to shoot the fabrication of a length 
of patented rubber-matting as it was 
to shoot his wife shivering at the edge 
of the surf. Perhaps easier. 

The advertising experts didn’t argue 
the point because they weren’t sure but 
that maybe he was right. So they told 
him to come back the next day; to give 
them a little time to consider how best 
to present their sponsor’s message. Our 
hero agreed; he wanted time to think 
things over, too. Not so much the prob¬ 
lems that would be involved . . . rather, 
he wanted to revel for a while in luxuri¬ 
ant contemplation of his new-found opu¬ 
lence. 

Next day the girl at the agency said 
that Mr. Oakes and Mr. Doakes were 
in conference . . . would he phone them. 
He did, and finally made a date for the 
middle of the coming week. 

When the date came, our hero had to 
remind them all over again about the 
purpose of his call. Oh yes, their cli¬ 
ent’s motion picture! And what ideas 
did he have for the said motion picture? 
He told them he thought that was where 
they came in. The advertising Big Brain 
nodded in agreement. Our hero under¬ 
stood, of course, that the agency would 
receive its customary 15% commission 
for its cooperation in this task? He 
nodded sagely. He had never thought 
of this angle; but even the 850 smack¬ 
ers still locked pretty good. 


And so the plot was hatched, and the 
scenes to be shot were noted down briefly 
on a piece of paper. Only there was 
really no plot, and the scenes were 
just so many views. But our hero didn’t 
know the difference. He had never 
made an industrial before. And, luckily 
for his peace of mind at the moment, 
neither had the agency. But they both 
learned—! 

Our hero decided to shoot the ex¬ 
teriors first. Even he had a faint sus¬ 
picion that the interiors might present 
some sort of a problem, seeing as how 
he’d never shot any before. Except 
that “low-key” stuff he’d shot the Christ¬ 
mas Helen gave him a Dinky Inkie. 

But never having had to schedule 
his shooting, getting those simple ex¬ 
teriors took much longer than he’d ex¬ 
pected—weeks longer—and much more 
film. He discovered the weather-man 
was a very nasty fellow. 

When he got around to the interiors, 
he discovered that plenty of light is 
needed to shoot Kodachrome indoors 
. . . especially when the “indoors” is 
inside a huge, dark-walled factory filled 
with black machinery. He could have 
sworn he had enough light that first 
time. It really surprised him, and the 
workmen in the factory were visibly 
awed by the blazing glare of light he 
used. But there hadn’t been enough 
. . . the results were too, too distressing. 
Regretfully he decided to throw away 
about twenty dollars’ worth of almost 
opaque Kodachrome. 

Taking counsel with a pal of his who 
ran a camera-shop, he became con¬ 
vinced that what he needed was a new 
light-meter. Also, some really powerful 
lamps. They were appallingly expen¬ 
sive, but he finally discovered a place 
where he could rent them instead of 
having to buy them outright. 

Several days later he turned up again 
at the plant, with a load of lights, rented 
at a fee he’d never figured in the bud¬ 
get, and an assistant. This assistant, 
for the purposes of the story, we’ll call 
Schnuckel. He knew all about lighting 
interiors, especially for color. He ad¬ 
mitted it. 

Schnuckel busily and officiously en¬ 
gaged himself in arranging the lights 
for the first shot. When everything was 
ready, he turned them on. There was 
a moment’s blinding flash, then utter 
darkness—and complete silence. Thow- 
ing the added electrical load of the 
many lamps onto the plant’s already 
well-loaded wiring had blown all the 
fuses! The horrible silence of a fac¬ 
tory-full of immobile machinery was 
broken rudely by the imprecations of 
the plant superintendent. What he said 
was crude but colorful; at any other 
time our Patient would probably have 
taken it for what it was—a work of 
art in its way. But at that moment, he 
couldn’t appreciate it. 

Our hero gave up his lunch-time to 
scamper around getting things straight¬ 
ened up, and another fat slice of his 
dwindling budget to providing an inde- 
(Continued on Page 498) 
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Tips On FILMING FOOTBALL 

By JOHN L. HERRMANN, A.S.C., F.R.P.S., F.R.S.A. 


F ILMING a football-game is one 
time when you’ll get really better 
results if you pass up the most 
sought-after (and expensive) seats in 
the stadium and go in on a less expensive 
ticket! The best viewpoint for making 
football movies is a relatively high one, 
so that you can look down on the play. 
From that angle your shot will show 
practically the whole team, while from 
a lower angle, though you may get 
closer shots of the players at your end 
of the line, they’ll hide much of what 
goes on beyond them. 

For a variety of reasons, most of us 
newsreel cinematographers plant our 
cameras atop the press-box, which is 
usually up on the very rim of the sta¬ 
dium. This is all right for us, for we’re 
well equipped with really high-powered 
telephoto lenses, and accustomed to using 
them. But if you’re going to make sub¬ 
standard movies of football, either for 
your own pleasure or as an official rec¬ 
ord of the game for one of the contest¬ 
ing teams, I’d suggest setting up your 
camera about half-way up the side of 


the stadium. Many football bowls have 
little platforms at about this level, just 
over the entrance-tunnels or stairways: 
and this, as many of the 16mm. pro¬ 
fessionals who make slow-motion movies 
for coaching purposes have found, is the 
ideal place for filming football. 

In the newsreels, too, we tend rather 
to over-use our tele-lenses, for it’s part of 
our job to get extremely close, screen¬ 
filling shots of spectacular runs and 
passes by individual players. But if you 
want movies that will really tell you 
something about the game, I’d advise 
you to follow the lead of fellows who 
make the official coaching films. They 
choose their lenses so that their shots 
will show the play as a whole. After 
all, it may be interesting to see a full¬ 
screen shot of some individual star 
sprinting along for a long gain; but if 
you really like football, it’s much more 
interesting to see how his teammates 
run interference for him, opening holes 

A moderate telephoto lens which shows the whole 
play gives the most interesting picture. If you use 
black-and-white, use slow, cheaper film for the first 
half, when the field is well-illuminated (above) and 
faster film for last half, when field is in shadow 
(below.) 


through which he can carry the ball, 
and blocking out opposing tacklers. 

If you intend to cover the game thor¬ 
oughly, you’ll have to have quite a va¬ 
riety of lenses so you can keep this same 
general angle no matter what part of 
the field the play may occur. For in¬ 
stance, in 16mm., when the play is in 
mid-field, close to your own side of the 
gridiron, a two-inch lens is ideal. For 
plays on the opposite side of the field, 
a three-inch lens is necessary. 

For plays taking place between, say, 
the forty and the twenty-five yard lines, 
a four-inch lens will bring things up to 
the desired size. And from the twenty- 
five yard line to the end-zone, a six-inch 
lens is the thing. Using this selection of 
lenses (halve the respective focal lengths 
if you use 8mm.) you’ll be able to keep 
the images of the players pretty consist¬ 
ently the same size no matter where the 
play takes place. 

Football is a sport that almost demands 
the use of at least moderate slow-motion. 
The super-slow 64-frame speed many 

(Continued on Page 499) 
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THE IDEA EXCHANGE 


THE IDEA EXCHANGE is just 
what the name implies—the place 
where 16mm. and 8mm. cinefilmers 
can swap moviemaking ideas with 
the other fellow. The little im¬ 
provised tricks you used to solve 
one of your cinemaking problems 
may be just the answer to some¬ 
thing that’s perplexing a fellow 
filmer—and one of his ideas may 
solve a problem for you. 

To help out this exchange, The 
American Cinematographer in¬ 
vites you to send in descriptions of 
gadgets, tricks, shortcuts and meth¬ 
ods you have used in any phase of 
home movie work—shooting, edit¬ 
ing, titling, projecting, processing, 
and the like. If possible, send along 
a photograph or sketch to help make 
your description more clear to the 
other fellow. For every idea pub¬ 
lished in THE IDEA EXCHANGE, 
we’ll give you two projection-reels 
and cans or their equivalent in 
equipment or cash. Really unusual 
ideas will reecive higher awards. 
When sending in your idea, let us 
know whether you shoot 8mm. or 
16mm. to facilitate sending you 
the right equipment. 



Mechanical Wipe 

If you want a professional wipe for 
your camera and have a yen to tinker 
with old clock works, then here is what 
you do. 

Obtain an old discarded or broken 
clock and remove the mechanism. It is 
preferable to use the mechanism from 
a small alarm-clock, as they are more 
compact and lighter. If you don’t hap¬ 
pen to have one, I suggest the swap 
shops or the second-hand stores as likely 
places to find one. Also a motor from 
a mechanical toy is very satisfactory. 

Strip the mechanism of all unneces¬ 
sary parts, but leave intact one spring 
and enough pinions so that the winding- 
key will make about twelve complete 
turns per minute. It may be necessary 
to mutilate the last gear so that it 
forms wind-paddles and thereby slows 
down the speed. 

Mount the motor on a base as shown 
in the sketch. The base can be made of 
wood or metal—3/16" masonite works 
excellently. The motor winding-key 
should turn counter-clockwise when un¬ 
winding and must be in line with the 
lens. The motor end of the winding key 
should be about IV 2 " from the lens for 
8mm. cameras and about 3" from the 
lens for 16mm. cameras. 

The wipe-blade can be cut out of an 
old tin can with shears. Punch a hole 
in the blade just large enough to per¬ 
mit it to slide over the winding-shaft. 
The blade cutting-edges should form 
about a 60-degree angle and be in line 
with the shaft hole. The width of the 
blade at lens-height should be equal to 
the distance the blade is from the lens. 
The finder-indicator should be in such 
a position on the blade that it can be 
seen in the view-finder when the blade 
is in a closed position as shown in the 
sketch. 

Give the blade a coat of flat black 
paint. Mount the blade on the winding- 
shaft between felt or leather washers 
so that the blade can be moved with¬ 
out moving the key and shaft and yet 
snug enough so that it will not slip by 
itself. On the bottom of the blade with 
the aid of the time pointer and a watch, 
mark the distances the blade moves per 
second. 

A release-trip can be made in a num¬ 


ber of ways. The easiest way is to use 
a straightened paper-clip or similar stiff 
wire. Twist it around the frame of the 
motor so that it presses against the last 
gear. A light touch will release the 
pressure and permit the motor to op¬ 
erate. 

Now to operate the newly-made gad¬ 
get! Wind the motor and place the cut¬ 
ting-edge of the wipe-blade well out 
of the field of the lens. It should oc¬ 
cupy the same position as the follow 
edge in the sketch. When ready to 
make a wipe, push the release and the 
blade will cross before the lens. As 
soon as the indicator is seen in the view¬ 
finder, the pressure is taken from the 
release and the blade stops in the closed 
position. The camera should be stopped 
at the same moment. 

Now with the aid of a back-wind, 
darkroom, or changing-bag, the film is 
wound back to the point where the wipe 
began to operate. This is determined 
by the number of seconds the wipe oper¬ 
ated and is indicated by the time pointer 
and seconds marked on the wipe blade. 

As an example, at 16 frames per sec¬ 
ond, five seconds would indicate that 80 
frames or one foot of 8mm. film or two 
feet of 16mm. film would have to be 
rewound. Seven seconds would indicate 
1 2/5 feet (roughly 17 inches) of 8mm. 
film or double that amount for 16mm. 
If the camera has a frame-counter, you 
would wind back the required number 
of frames. 

The wipe-blade is now placed so that 
the follow edge is in the exact position 
that the cutting edge was originally. 
The sketch shows the blade in this posi¬ 
tion. The wipe is now completed by 
simultaneously releasing the mechanism 
and pressing the camera operating lever. 

The dotted line shows the size and 
position of the frame which can be 
checked by shining a light through the 
camera lens. 

PAUL O. CRAMER 


Twin Tripod-head 

One of the handiest gadgets I’ve ever 
used in my movie-making is the twin 
tripod-head shown in the illustrations. 
It enables me to use any possible com¬ 
bination of two cameras—two “eights,” 
two “sixteens,” an “eight” and a “six¬ 
teen,” or cine and still—with different 
types of film or lenses, shooting simul¬ 
taneously or alternating, so I can easily 
get scenes a one-camera man might 
have to pass up. 

It’s easy to make, too. Use any con¬ 
venient piece of 1" lumber, about 18 
to 22 inches in length and rounded at 
the ends. Any camera-supply store can 
supply you with the nuts that fit the 
standard camera tripod-screws, and 
with the screws themselves. For that 
matter, if you have access to a lathe 
there’s no great trick to fabricating 
them yourself. Countersink one nut in 



the bottom center of your board, to 
serve as a socket for the tripod’s screw. 
Place appropriate screw and nut com¬ 
binations at the ends of the board so 
you can fasten either two cameras or 
two tiltheads in place. In making up 
my own gadget, I also countersunk 
a small spirit-level into the top of the 
board; this is a great help in getting 
a level camera set-up. 

In use, you can either place the two 
cameras directly on this board, fasten- 
(Continued on Page 501) 
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AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 



Members of the Los Angeles 8mm. Club at their Annual Picnic, 100 strong. Past-President Al Leitch (right) 
directs with megaphone, while Picnic Chairman Bill Millar (left, in cowboy hat) supervises. 


CALLING CLUB 
SECRETARIES! 

This department of THE AMER¬ 
ICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER is 
your department. We feel that 
there is a great deal to be gained 
all around by making these reports 
of club activities available to other 
clubs and to independent cine- 
filmers all over the country. To that 
end, we ask all you club secreta¬ 
ries to consider yourselves special 
reporters for THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER with the 
assignment to “cover” the activi¬ 
ties and meetings of your club. 

The Editor. 


Syracuse Has Film For 
Exchange Shows 

The Syracuse (N.Y.) Movie Makers 
Association (16mm. and 8 mm.) has 
been organized for about four years. It 
consists of forty active members who 
are interested not only in their own 
Club's activities, but also in what other 
Clubs are doing. For that reason the 
Club offers for exchange showings with 
other Clubs a 400-foot (silent) 16mm. 
Club-made scenario film entitled “The 
Haunted Schoolhouse.” The Club ex¬ 
pects soon to have other films ready for 
exchange, as well. Inquiries about show¬ 
ings of these films should be addressed 
to L. E. Felton, Secretary, 142 Coolidge 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Recently the Club held an election of 
officers, with the following results: Pres¬ 
ident, D. L. Conway; Vice-President, A. 
G. Ives; Treasurer, B. Rightmyer; Sec¬ 
retary, L. E. Felton. The Club is work¬ 
ing on plans for a very busy year, with 
such projects as a radio-program, show¬ 
ings of films to shut-ins, and a member¬ 
ship drive scheduled. 

L. E. FELTON, Secretary. 


Phila 8 - 16 's Make Charity Film 

A volunteer production crew from the 
Philadelphia 8-16 Movie Club put in 
two extremely busy days recently mak¬ 
ing a 300-foot 16mm. Kodachrome film 
of activities at a charity boys' camp. 
Members Frank and Sarah Heininger 
collaborated on the script, with Leon¬ 
ard Bauer as Director, Frank Heininger 
as Director of Photography, Leon Chal- 
fin, Operative Cameraman and Phil Oet- 
zel, Assistant Cameraman. By dint of 
skillful work by all concerned, the pic¬ 
ture was completed within the allotted 
footage—actually with 15 feet to spare 
—in spite of the problems of “directing” 
more than 80 very active youngsters. 
The picture will be entered in various 
National competitions ,and thereafter 
turned over to the camp for use in pub¬ 
licizing the Camp's activities. 

LEE CHALFIN. 


Tri-City Starts Fourth Year 

Starting its fourth year with 60 mem¬ 
bers and guests present at its Septem¬ 
ber meeting, the Tri-City Cinema Club 
(Davenport, la., Rock Island - Moline, 
Ill.) opened its 1941-1942 season by set¬ 
ting dates and locations for the season’s 
meetings, alternating between Daven¬ 
port, Moline and Rock Island auditori¬ 
ums, and appointed committees includ¬ 
ing the Program Committee, Tom Gri- 
berg, Chairman; Membership Committee, 
0. C. Peterson, Chairman; and Attend¬ 
ance, Harold Swanson, Chairman. Fol¬ 
lowing the business session two Koda¬ 
chrome films were shown. These were 
“Vacation in Mexico,” by Dr. C. S. Cos- 
tigan of Moline (600 feet 8mm. Koda¬ 
chrome) and “Scenes Taken from the 
West Point of the Air,” by Leon Zoeck- 
ler of Davenport (350 feet 16mm. Koda¬ 
chrome.) 

GEORGIA T. FIRST, Secretary. 


Auricon Sound For St. Paul 

September meeting of the St. Paul 
Amateur Movie Makers Club was high¬ 
lighted by a showing of a 16mm. sound- 
film made by two Club members—J. E. 
Lucius on the camera, and Kenneth 
Hezzlewood on the Auricon recorder. 
The film was a 900-foot Kodachrome 
picture of the 1941 Minneapolis Aqua- 
tennial. Two-thirds of the footage was 
recorded by putting the sound on the 
original Kodachrome after the picture- 
exposure and before development; the 
remaining 300 feet was sounded by mak¬ 
ing a separate recording to synchronize 
with the already-developed picture, then 
making a composite sound-and-picture 
Kodachrome dupe. Also scheduled for 
showing was “Roamin' in the South¬ 
land,” 650-ft. 16mm. Kodachrome, filmed 
in New Orleans, North and South Caro¬ 
lina, Florida, Virginia and Cuba by 
Mildred Shermark. The 8mm.-shooting 
members and the 16mm.-filmers are in¬ 
dulging in a friendly competition, each 
group cooperatively working on a film 
on “Minnesota.” Chairman of the 8's 
reports considerable shooting already 
done by his group, with the film ex¬ 
pected to be completed about December. 

AGNES MARX, Secretary. 


Long Beach Shows 
Documentaries 

Films by new members of the Long 
Beach Cinema Club were featured at 
the September 3rd meeting of the Club. 
Pictures shown were “Haunted House,” 
by Sam Tate; “Hawaii,” by Myrtle Ad¬ 
ams; “1940 Vacation,” by Earl Everly, 
and “Rose Parade,” by Otto Nobis. 
Rushes of Clarence Aldrich's latest film, 
“Pass the Corn,” were also previewed. 
Refreshments were served following the 
meeting. 

At the September 17th meeting, G. C. 
Barnett, of Bell & Howell's Hollywood 
branch, presented four 16mm. sound- 
films and spoke on “Proper Use of 
Equipment.” Films shown were “Silver 
Shadows,” “History of the Movies,” a 
colored comedy, and an amateur-pro¬ 
duced Kodachrome picture. 

The highlight of the Club’s September 
activities occurred on September 23rd 
when the Club sponsored a special show¬ 
ing of three Government documentary 
films at the Egyptian theatre. “The 
River,” “The Power and the Land,” 
“The Plow that Broke the Plains,” 
and two MGM shorts on photography 
were shown. Guests of honor at this 
showing were Floyd Crosby, A.S.C., who 
directed the photography on “The River,” 
and “The Power and the Land,” and 
William Stull, A.S.C., Editor of THE 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 
An audience of close to 1,000 turned 
out to see the Club's documentary show. 

RAYMOND FOSHOLDT, Secretary. 


S. F. Sees "Souped-up" 
Kodachrome 

The September meeting of the Cinema 
Club of San Francisco featured an out¬ 
standing program of Kodachrome films, 
both 8mm. and 16mm. S. V. Rothschild 
showed a 300-ft. 8mm. film of Bryce 
Canyon; Club-member E. Unmack 
screened another 8mm. color-film enti¬ 
tled “A Vacation the Kids Will Remem¬ 
ber”; Fred Youngberg screened his 
“High Sierra” film, and President Smurr 
exhibited a 400-ft. 16mm. film made at 
the Ice Follies using hyper-sensitized 
Kodachrome. 

JOHN B. SMURR, President. 
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...THE SHOWCASE... 



New Victor Arc Projector 

A new Victor product — the Victor 
Model “E” High Intensity Arc Lamp 
Projector—has just been announced by 
the Victor Animatograph Corporation of 
Davenport, Iowa. This model was espe¬ 
cially designed by Victor engineers for 
heavy-duty service and to fill the demand 
for a projector that will produce ultra¬ 
brilliance of screen images in large au¬ 
ditoriums and outdoor areas. In its con¬ 
struction Victor has retained the fine 
features that have popularized Victor 
Projectors in the past. Complete unit 
consists of Projector, Sound Unit, Am¬ 
plifier, Speakers (2), Arc Lamp, Recti¬ 
fier and Projector Stand. Literature 
containing complete specifications and 
features of this new projector is now 
available. Request Form No. 1052. Ad¬ 
dress Victor Animatograph Corporation. 
Davenport, Iowa. 


RCA Adds 16-mm. Sound 
Channel at Hollywood 

Complete facilities for direct sound 
recording and re-recording on 16mm. 
film have been installed in RCA’s Holly¬ 
wood studios. The new equipment rounds 
out the complete sound recording and 
reproducing facilities available at RCA’s 
headquarters in the film capital. 

Notable improvements in recording 
and printing equipment have advanced 
the quality of contact prints made from 
directly recorded 16mm. negatives. This 
together with the speed and economy 
of direct 16mm. contact printing have 
led RCA to make direct 16mm. record¬ 
ing and re-recording equipment avail¬ 
able. 


Built-in Meter on Cinemaster 

Latest and most unique feature of the 
new Cinemaster 8mm. camera and a 
feature said to be available on no other 
movie camera at any price is a novel 
built-in extinction-type exposure meter. 
Said to ensure correctly exposed movies, 
the meter is operated by a control on 
the side of the camera, a flick of the 
finger moving the meter into position 
inside the optical view finder. 


RCA Coating Lenses 

As non-reflection coated lenses are 
coming into increasing use on studio 
cine-cameras, it is only natural that 
similar treatment should advantageously 
be applied to the lenses of theatre pro¬ 
jectors. Therefore the fact that the 
Photophone Division of the RCA Manu¬ 
facturing Company is commercially 
treating both projector and camera 
lenses with a new non-reflection coating 
known as RCA Magicoat is of timely 
interest. 

The coating method used is a product 
of the RCA Research Laboratories, and 
is stated to be very durable and at the 
same time very efficient. The RCA- 
Photophone field force will handle the 
new lens-coating activity; lenses to be 
coated will be shipped to the RCA plant 
in Indianapolis, where ample facilities 
for applying the RCA Magicoat surface 
have been installed in a special air- 
conditioned laboratory. The formulas 
and processes used in this system of 
coating were developed by RCA engineer 
Glenn L. Dimmick, already well known 
for his work in pioneering ultra-violet 
recording and other outstanding photo- 
optical recording developments. 


Dual-Purpose Camera-brush 

A useful accessory for dislodging the 
tiny specks of dust, lint, etc., which in¬ 
evitably accumulate in the apertures, film- 
moving mechanisms, etc. of cine-cameras 
and projectors is the new Gem Double- 
Purpose Camel-Air Brush, being intro¬ 
duced by the Weimet Co. of New York. 
It is a surprisingly simple and practical 
little gadget: a fine camePs-hair brush 
is attached to a small rubber blower- 
bulb. The blower roots out small parti¬ 
cles that cannot be seen with the naked 
eye, or may be lodged in otherwise in¬ 
accessible places, and the brush picks 
them up. This novel accessory sells for 
$1, and is available through your dealer 
or from the Weimet Company, 112 West 
44th Street, New York City. 


New Ampro Catalogue 

A new 16 page illustrated catalogue 
showing their full line of 8 and 16mm. 
silent and sound motion picture projec¬ 
tors, has been released by Ampro Cor¬ 
poration. 



Harrison "Roto-Fade" 

Trade-named “Roto-Fade” because of 
its rotary action, a new manually- 
operated fading device for substandard 
cameras has been introduced by Harri¬ 
son & Harrison. Embodying a disc¬ 
shaped graduated filter enclosed in a 
lightweight aluminum-alloy housing, the 
device is furnished with a Duraline 
Aero-lock ring for positive attachment 
to any sized lens-barrel up to 22mm. 
diameter, and a Harrison Dual Snap 
sunshade which combines the functions 
of sunshade and filter-holder. 

The action of the fading device is es¬ 
sentially similar to that of the familiar 
fading-glass, with the exception that the 
graduated fading-glass has been made in 
disc form, for greater compactness and 
convenience of operation. In making a 
fade, the glass is revolved slowly in 
front of the lens by means of a smooth¬ 
working radial arm on the front of the 
housing. Due to the manual control, 
fades of any length may be made. The 
“Roto-Fade” is priced at $15. 


Improved Exposure Slide-Rule 
For B & H Magazine Cameras 

From Bell & Howell comes word of an 
interesting new exposure-calculator 
which is now being fitted to the F’ilmo 
magazine-loading 16mm. cameras. For 
many years the firm has been fitting 
permanent, metal exposure-guides to 
most of its cameras, but the new calcu¬ 
lator is stated to be so much more 
complete in its coverage of all photo¬ 
graphic variables that it may be called 
a cinematic slide-rule. The new guide 
compensates for film emulsion-speed (in 
Weston factors), filter-factors and cam¬ 
era operating speeds, in addition, of 
course, to the usual exposure-chart fac¬ 
tors of lighting, type of scene, season 
and time of day. With its ability to 
compensate for these additional factors, 
the new calculator therefore becomes a 
useful accessory to many filmers who 
habitually use a photo-electric exposure- 
meter for basic exposure-readings. With 
the normal exposure taken from the 
meter-reading, the improved calculator 
will enable them easily and accurately 
to determine correct exposure for any 
filtering or camera-speed. 
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HERE'S 

Changeover Cue-Marks 

What is the significance of the small, 
round flash we see in professional movies 
every so often, located at the upper 
right-hand corner of the sceen? 

Vincent Scott 

The flashes you see are made by 
small, round punch-marks, sometimes in 
the positive print, sometimes in the 
negative, as cue-marks to tell the pro¬ 
jectionist when to change operation 
from one projector to the other in giv¬ 
ing a continuous show. There are usu¬ 
ally two such cue-marks: the first one 
as a warning-signal, the second a few 
feet later, at the actual point at the 
end of the reel where the change-over 
is to be made to the other projector. 
The same idea can very well be applied 
to multireel 16mm. and 8mm. pictures 
if you intend to present them in contin¬ 
uous shows on two projectors. You will 
have to use a very small, fine punch, of 
course, especially with 8mm.’s tiny 
frame. 

Lighting Babies 

I want to make some interior shots 
with my baby, but some people have 
told me the strong photographic lights 
will harm the baby’s eyes. What would 
you recommend for filming a very young 
baby? 

V. Burdick 

Several years ago, when Daniel B. 
Clark, A.S.C., went to Canada to film 
the then very young Dionne quintuplets 
in their first movie, “The Country Doc¬ 
tor,” he made extensive tests, in collab¬ 
oration with leading medical authori¬ 
ties, as to the safest lighting to use in 
photographing babies. He found that 
Photofloods in dull-finished reflectors, 
and fitted with “daylight blue” gelatin 
diffusers, produced no noticeable harm¬ 
ful or irritating effect on even the 
youngest baby’s eyes. So successful was 
this that Dr. Dafoe subsequently insisted 
on the use of similar lighting by all the 
newsreel cinematographers assigned to 
filming the quints. The same lighting 
could be used in black-and-white home 
filming. For Kodachrome, the blue dif¬ 
fuser would color the light undesirably, 
and a diffuser of plain white silk or 
tracing-cloth should be substituted. We 
would recommend diffused light for film¬ 
ing babies, at all times. 

Camera Tricks 

I’m planning to make a Hallowe’en 
home movie, and I want to have a witch 
do some magical tricks. How can I 
make things suddenly appear and disap¬ 
pear like I’ve seen in some professional 
movies? 

M. J. Adams 

“Appearances” and “disappearances” 
are among the oldest and simplest of 
movie tricks. Use a tripod. Shoot the 
scene normally, up to the point where 
you want the appearance or vanishing 
to take place. Then stop the camera, 


HOW 

at the same time having all your actors 
“freeze” in their positions. Now remove 
whatever you want to have vanish, or 
put in whatever is to appear. Then 
start the camera and finish the scene 
in the usual way. For some “magic” 
effects, you can vary this by shooting 
off a small charge of old-fashioned flash- 
powder (in a safe metal dish!) at the 
point where, say, your “witch” is going 
to appear. When the puff of smoke 
from the flash-powder is at its highest, 
stop the camera as before, and have 
your “witch” take her place behind the 
smoke-cloud. Then, if necessary, fire off 
another flash, and start shooting again 
when the smoke is just beginning to 
disperse. 

Shots in a Mirror 

I’ve been trying to get a shot of my 
wife at her dressing-table, shooting over 
her shoulder to get the reflection of her 
face in the mirror, like that shot of 
Linda Darnell in “Blood and Sand” shown 
on P. 323 of the July AMERICAN CIN¬ 
EMATOGRAPHER, but I can’t seem to 
get her reflection in focus. How is this 
done? 

D. B. Carney 

You are probably making the mistake 
of trying to focus on the mirror itself, 
which is wrong. The true focus-setting 
for a reflection-shot like that is the dis¬ 
tance from the camera to the mirror, 
plus the distance from the mirror to the 
subject’s face. For instance, suppose 
your lens is five feet from the mirror, 
and your subject is sitting three feet 
from the mirror. Your correct focal set¬ 
ting for this will not be five feet (the 
distance from lens to mirror) but eight 
feet (the distance from lens to mirror 
to subject.) 

"Key Light" 

In articles on professional lighting, I 
often see the term “key light.” What 
does this mean? What is its relation 
to “key of lighting?” 

I. D. Brasnek 

The term “key light” generally refers 
to the source of the principal light illu¬ 
minating the face of the players, or 
sometimes the principal player, in a 
scene. The term “key of lighting” re¬ 
fers to the tonal value of the print, 
whether it is normal (normally keyed) 
or tending to darker tonal values and 
deep shadows (low-key) or light tones 
with comparatively little contrast and 
light, delicate shadows and gradations 
(high-key.) 

Coating Lenses 

Would it be possible to have the lenses 
of my 16mm. Cine-Kodak Special treated 
with a non-glare coating such as is used 
by several professional cinematographers 
like Gregg Toland, A.S.C., and others? 
If so, where could it be done? 

S. R. Barlow 

The lenses of 16mm. and even 8mm. 


For many years one of the most 
important services THE AMERI¬ 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER has 
performed for its readers has been 
the answering of technical ques¬ 
tions about all phases of amateur 
and professional movie-making. 
These questions are usually an¬ 
swered by individual letters, to 
permit going into the necessary 
detail. However, in response to 
many requests, we also publish, in 
abridged form, some of these ques¬ 
tions and their answers which we 
believe may be of interest to other 
readers. THE EDITOR. 


cameras can be given this coating quite 
as successfully as lenses for 35mm. cam¬ 
eras, though for the average amateur’s 
use it would probably still be rather 
expensive. We know of at least three 
firms in this country now engaged in 
coating lenses commercially. 


Wheels Turning Backward 

Why is it that in my movies—and pro¬ 
fessional ones, too—in shots of moving 
autos, wagons, etc., the wheels some¬ 
times seem to stand still, and sometimes 
turn backward? 

W. D. Woolyard 

The reason for this is that most wheels 
are virtually symmetrical: one spoke 
looks almost exactly like the next one. 
If the speed of the wheel and the fre¬ 
quency of the camera’s frame-exposures 
synchronizes exactly, between the mak¬ 
ing of one frame and the next, a spoke 
shown in a given position in the first 
frame has moved just enough so that 
the next spoke behind it has come into 
exactly the position the first one occu¬ 
pied when the previous frame was ex¬ 
posed, and the wheel shows no apparent 
motion. More often, this cycle is not 
wholly completed: the No. 2 spoke is 
caught in the second frame at a posi¬ 
tion just slightly short of that the No. 1 
spoke occupied in the first frame-expo¬ 
sure, in which case the wheel seems, on 
the screen, to be turning backward. 


Title Exposures 

Is it possible to use your exposure- 
meter in making titles? If so, what is 
the best way to do this? 

R. H. Bowen 

It is not only possible, but a very 
good idea to use an exposure-meter in 
title-making. Simply put the meter in 
front of your camera’s lens, being sure 
the light from the lamps illuminating 
your title doesn’t strike the meter’s 
cell, and take your reading. If you’re 
working on reversal film with white let¬ 
tering on a dark card, however, taking 
a reading directly from the card would 
probably tend to make you overexpose, 
since there’s more area to the dark back¬ 
ground than to the light lettering for 
your meter to read. So we’d suggest 
taking your reading with an equal-sized 
sheet of light gray blotting-paper in 
place of the title-card, as this gives a 
more accurate reading. 
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CONSTANT 

VIGILANCE 


RIGID laboratory control, with critical 
tests all along the way, sees to it that 
every foot of Eastman negative film 
contributes its full quota of high quality 
and unvarying uniformity. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors 
Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 


PLES-X 

for general studio use 


SUPER-XX 

when little light is available 


BACKGROUND -X 

for backgrounds and general exterior work 

EASTMAN NEGATIVE FILMS 
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HOME MOVIES 

Scenario-type ‘‘home movie,” 100 feet 

8mm., black-and-white. 

Filmed by Fred Evans. 

Here is one of the cleverest little 
films we’ve screened in a long time. 
When an amateur filmer has the cour¬ 
age to slyly poke fun at himself and his 
hobby, the entertainment possibilities— 
if the idea is well-executed—are end¬ 
less. And Fred Evans handles his sub¬ 
ject with almost professional skill. 

The film begins with the Christmas- 
present arrival in the “Fumblebum” 
family of an 8mm. movie outfit, the gift 
of a doting relative. Papa “Joe Fum¬ 
blebum,” already envisioning himself a 
great producer, goes immediately into 
action. In due time the results are 
almost ready for the premiere—a pre¬ 
miere announced in a well-handled dou¬ 
ble-exposure montage sequence, to the 
family friends with such well-born ad¬ 
jectives as “great,” “colossal,” “terrific,” 
and so on. Comes the great night of the 
premiere showing .... guests due to 
arrive, and “Joe’s” last-minute splicing 
still under way. But at last the snarled- 
up film is unraveled . . . the guests ar¬ 
rive to be seated expectantly in the 
family living-room, and the great show 
is on. 

What happens from this point is a 
beautifully biting satire on what hap¬ 
pens in thousands of home-movie show¬ 
ings. A succession of impressive titles 
worthy of a Hollywood superspecial pro¬ 
duction announce that “Joe Fumblebum 
presents—A Joseph Fumblebum Produc¬ 
tion—“Our Family”—starring Mrs. Joe 
Fumblebum, Joey Fumblebum, Jr., and 
Joe Fumblebum — Personally conceived 
and Executed by Joe Fumblebum—Pho¬ 
tography, Editing and Titles by Joe 
Fumblebum—a Fumblebum Production.” 
The subsequent scenes—well, we’ve all 
of us seen many an amateur film which 
failed to live up to its imposing titles: 
and this “picture within a picture” is 
the archtype of them all, an inspiring 
collection of “how-not-to-do-it” scenes. 
There are garden-hose pans, jiggly tri¬ 
podless shots, scenes of the baby in 
which strangers’ feet walk in and mo¬ 
nopolize the view, scenes where the cam¬ 
era ran down, one made with the cine- 
box upside-down, and of course the in¬ 
evitable assortment of people looking 
unpleasant and acting silly for the cam¬ 
era’s benefit. 

As the show continues, one guest 
after another slips quietly from his seat 
and out to the more congenial sur¬ 
roundings of the bar, to the accompani¬ 
ment of such title-comments as “Yeah, 
he executed it all right.” As the lights 
go up, proud-filmer Fumblebum finds 
himself alone in his projection-room and 
—as a topper—the last trace of his film, 
which had not been correctly attached to 
the take-up reel, disappearing slowly 


across the floor to where the family kit¬ 
ten is spinning itself in a celluloid 
cocoon! 

In filming this comedy of cinematic 
errors, Evans shows himself infinitely 
more skillful than the luckless “Joe Fum¬ 
blebum,” which part, incidentally, he 
interprets himself. His story-sense, di¬ 
rection and timing—to say nothing of 
his editing—are of professional order. 
His photographic technique, especially 
in the difficult effect-lighted interior 
scenes during the projection, and in the 
double-exposure montage, is uncommonly 
fine. In fact, he shows himself to be 
everything his fictional protagonist is 
not. 


A WHITTIERLAND TOUR 

Historical-documentary scenic, 650 feet 

16mm. black-and-white. 

Filmed by Stanley and Maryjane Bean. 

This film was obviously made some 
time ago, when both 16mm. and the 
maker’s cinefilming skill were less de¬ 
veloped. Nevertheless, it has a basically 
good idea, and with some additions and 
revisions would still be a most com¬ 
mendable picture even in 1941. The 
heart-meat of the picture was appar¬ 
ently filmed at a historical pageant com¬ 
memorating the founding of Amesbury, 
Mass., by re-enacting episodes in the 
town’s historic past. This material is 
still excellent. If the accompanying 
scenic shots could be remade with the 
benefit of the filmers’ 1941 resources and 
skill, and if possible re-inforced here 
and there by a few staged close shots to 
tie in with the historical action, the 
film’s entertainment value would be 
doubled. 

Here and there among the re-enacted 
historical shots there are gaps in the 
continuity which could be bridged by 
added scenes—close shots which could be 
filmed for the purpose with perhaps a 
single actor. For example, there is the 
sequence in which the villagers are at¬ 
tacked by the Indians. In the present 
long-shot presentation, the first intima¬ 
tion of the attack is when a figure, well 
in the background, collapses. This could 
be built up dramatically something as 
follows: close-up of an Indian bow-and- 
arrow just as the arrow is loosed. Close- 
up of the arrow striking the pilgrim. 
(This could be done with a suitable 
dummy, or by turning the camera up¬ 
side-down, inserting the arrow and then 
jerking it quickly out by means of a 
length of fine black thread; when this 
shot was turned end-for-end and cut 
into the picture, the effect would be of 
reversed action—the arrow striking the 
man.) Then a close-up of the Indian who 
shot the arrow, followed, if possible, by 
a close shot of the second white-man 
returning his fire with a musket, and 
so on. With the exception of the latter 
(Continued on Page 490) 


NO SHORT CUT 

Personnel-instruction film, 1200 feet Ko- 

dachrome, sound. 

Presented by Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Produced by Photo & Sound, Inc. 
Photography by Marvin Becker; Record¬ 
ing by George Renfro. 

Recorded on Berndt-Maurer 16mm. re¬ 
cording equipment. 

“No Short Cut” is the direct antithe¬ 
sis of the recently-released theatrical 
film “Manpower.” Where the theatrical 
film stressed the dangers of a lineman’s 
job, this stressed the safety provisions 
made by a great utility company to as¬ 
sure the safety of its workmen under 
all conditions. It is an excellent job and, 
in a shortened version, should be almost 
as useful for its sponsor as general au¬ 
dience propaganda as it unquestionably 
must be in its present form for instruc¬ 
tional purposes. 

The technical handling of the film is 
first-rate. There is a highly pictorial 
opening showing what happens to a ven¬ 
turesome small boy when he tries to 
take a short-cut home instead of follow¬ 
ing the less exciting path of safety. 
Frcm this the film goes directly into a 
detailed exposition of the safety routines 
mandatory on various types of repair 
and construction jobs on the firm’s gas 
and electric lines, giving a detailed ex¬ 
position of the “rule-book” regulations 
and something of the reasons behind 
them. 

The continuity is excellent: it pro¬ 
gresses, with the rather slow tempo best- 
adapted to detailed instructional films, 
from the simpler, routine work of P. G. 
& E. crews up to the more spectacular 
tasks of installing and repairing units 
of “hot” high-voltage electrical trans¬ 
mission-lines, and finally coming back to 
the opening sequence, with the small boy 
finally getting safely through his short¬ 
cut, but breathing a fervent “never 
again” at the fadeout. 

The technical handling is generally 
excellent. Much of the footage was shot 
actually in the field with gas and elec¬ 
tric construction and repair crews on 
the job, and in view of this, the pho¬ 
tography is excellent. The camerawork 
of the high-tension line electrical work 
is particularly good, especially as most 
of it must have been shot from precari¬ 
ous viewpoints high on adjoining poles, 
and making use of telephoto lenses. The 
intercut close-ups of the working of 
some of the equipment are good. This 
film, incidentally, seems better than or¬ 
dinarily supplied with detailed, instruc¬ 
tive close-ups which are so greatly 
needed in a picture of this type. 

The direct-16mm. sound-recording is 
excellent, and the music and narration 
good. In all, “No Short Cut” is a film 
to which both sponsor and producer 
may point with pride. 

(Continued on Page 490) 
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Process Photography 

caHi losi 

LIGHT THAT BLENDS WITH THE SCREEN 


• The use of carbon arc foreground 
lighting in process photography insures 
perfect blending with the light coming 
through the screen. Modern studio arc 
lamps supply light of daylight quality, 
the same as the high intensity arcs used 
for projecting the background scene. 

Avoid contrasts in light quality that 
destroy the perfect illusion sought in 
process photography. 


Carbon Sales Division, Cleveland, Ohio 

GENERAL OFFICES 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

BRANCH SALES OFFICES 

New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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THE DA-LITE VERSATOL 


Your Camera takes the picture. Your Projector 
projects it. But it is your Screen that has the 
“final say” about how brilliant, clear and en¬ 
joyable your pictures will be. For perfect 
projection choose a 

GLASS-BEADED 

SCREEN 

(Reg. U. S. Pat. OF.) 

This famous screen fabric, the result of Da- 
Lite’s 32 years of manufacturing experience, 
reflects maximum light for all practical view¬ 
ing angles (especially important in showing 
color film,) Your dealer has Da-Lite Beaded 
screens in many styles, including the Chal¬ 
lenger shown here, which can be set up in¬ 
stantly anywhere. Write for literataure! Dept. 
10 AC. 



leads in the low price field. 
The 30" by 40" size can be 
used as (I) a tripod screen 

(2) a hanging wall screen or 

(3) as a table model. Price 
$7.50.* The 40" x 40" size can 
be used in two ways—as a 
tripod screen and as a hanging 
screen. Price $10.00.* 


DA-LITE CHALLENGER —America’s Most Popular 
Screen; Can be set up anywhere in 15 seconds. It is 
the only screen that can be adjusted in height by 
simply releasing a spring lock and raising the ex¬ 
tension support. Compare the Challenger and you 
will see why it is the most convenient of all portable 
screens. 12 sizes from $12.50* up. 


*Prices slightly higher on Pacific Coast 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 

2723 North Crawford Ave. * Chicago, III. 


Home Movie Previews 

(Continued from Page 488) 

shot, these scenes would not require spe¬ 
cial costuming, and could be made eas¬ 
ily to cut into the existing sequence. 
The same applies to the later sequence 
of the soldier and Indian battling. In 
this, closer shots of the Indian are vital, 
as in the existing shot the Indian is so 
small and distant as to be virtually in¬ 
visible. 

The existing sequence of the witch¬ 
hunt episode is excellent, especially the 
climaxing shot of the shadow of the 
gibbet. 

The sequence of the launching of the 


privateer frigate could be greatly im¬ 
proved by a retake, made with the cam¬ 
era in a much lower position—approxi¬ 
mately eye-level for a man to the same 
scale as the miniature ship—and filmed 
at 64-frame slow-motion speed. It should 
be remembered that all miniatures, with 
the rare exception of those representing 
aerial views, should be shot from a lens- 
height approximating eye-level for a 
man scaled to the same size. 

The “snowbound” sequence filmed at 
Whittier’s birthplace is exceptionally 
good; one of the few amateur-made 
films which really captures the wintry 
feeling. It could hardly be improved on 
today. 

Here and there are individual bits 


where continuity could be built up to 
advantage by the addition of obvious 
added shots. One of these is in the 
sequence around “the bridge which hung- 
eth by chains,” in which closer shots of 
the bridge, and most certainly of the 
chains mentioned in the title, are obvi¬ 
ously necessary. 


Business Films 

(Continued from Page 488) 

CONTROLLING NATURE'S FURY 

Sales-technical film (specialized subject), 
1247 feet Kodachrome, sound. 
Presented by Halliburton Oil Well Ce¬ 
menting Co. 

Produced by Ramsey Pictures. 
Photography by Arthur Ramsey, R. Y. 
Richie and C. P. Parsons; Recording 
by Lester Tucker; Animation by Er¬ 
nest Hiser. 

Sound-recording, 35mm., by Ramsey Pic¬ 
tures; reduction sound-track and Ko¬ 
dachrome dupe by Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester. 

One of the hardest types of commer¬ 
cial picture to make is that dealing with 
a specialized and highly technical sub¬ 
ject. If you go into details enough to 
make it comprehensible to the non-tech- 
nical layman, the sponsor, fully familiar 
with the subject, is likely to accuse you 
of wasting footage on kindergarten ele- 
mentaries; if you make it strictly ac¬ 
cording to the technical specialist’s spec¬ 
ifications, you are likely to be well over 
the average viewer’s head. The latter 
was what happened in this instance. 
Maybe the film is intended solely for 
sales purposes among people who know 
all the whys and wherefores of cement¬ 
ing an oil-well, and this comment from 
a reviewer who definitely does not un¬ 
derstand the technicalities of oil produc¬ 
tion is unfair. Blit the picture certainly 
does not make it clear why one cements 
an oil-well. 

The opening of the picture, following 
an excellent opening title, is extremely 
unfortunate. There are several hundred 
feet devoted to extolling the far-flung 
operations and resources of the sponsor 
company: this is questionable practice, 
at best, for opening a picture, but in this 
case it is rendered doubly bad by the 
apparently enforced use of close to a 
reel of extremely amateurish scenes, 
made apparently by home movie-making 
officials of the sponsoring firm. They 
start the picture off with an incredibly 
amateurish display of badly focused, 
fast-panned scenes shot at 16-frame 
speed on Kodachrome so old and faded 
only a sickly magenta image remains. 
Eliminating these first three or four 
hundred feet bodily would improve the 
picture 100%. 

Once the professionally-made part of 
the picture gets under way, the result 
is a pretty good picture, though we can¬ 
not subscribe to Cinematographer Ram¬ 
sey’s opinion that Kodachrome for dup¬ 
ing should be slightly underexposed. 
Our experience has been precisely the 
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AS RIGHT AS THEY ARE BRIGHT 


500-WATT 


Y OU know the speed of your camera's 
lens, of course. 

But do you realize the importance of speed 
in a projector's lens? The bearing it has upon 
the sparkle of your screen images? For it isn't 
just the light in the lamphouse that counts. 
It's the amount that reaches the screen. Lamp, 
reflector, condensing lens, projection lens — 


all must team together to give you the kind of 
brilliant, full-size pictures your S-mm. movies 
deserve. 

That's just one of the reasons why these 
Kodascopes Eight are so highly regarded by 
informed cinamateurs. Mechanically, as well 
as optically, Kodascopes Eight are designed 
to make the most of your movies. 


At KODASCOPE EIGHT-33 Newest of the new "Eights,” the "33” 
^ is a smartly finished projector offering maximum projection 
convenience at markedly low cost. Standard equipment is a pow¬ 
erful 500-watt lamp and fast //2 lens. 300- and 400-watt lamps are 
available. Major operating controls are centered on a convenient 
side panel . . . projection speed is adjustable . . . motor and lamp 
switches are independent—you can rest the lamp during the 
rapid motor rewinding of film . . . tilting and framing controls are 
readily accessible, positive in action . . . snap-back film gate fa¬ 
cilitates threading ... a useful carrying handle furthers safe and 
comfortable handling. 

Kodascope Eight-33, complete with incidental accessories, is a 
far less costly projector than its features and refinements suggest. 

KODASCOPE EIGHT-70 This tremendously popu¬ 
lar 8-mm. projector incorporates all the advan¬ 
tages of the "33”—and then some. 

Same lamp setup, but a faster //1.6 
projection lens which, as part of the 
well-designed optical system, pro¬ 
duces maximum 8-mm. screen bril¬ 
liance. Three-way control switch 
marked 1 "OFF/' "MOTOR/' 

"LAMP,” offers fingertip control of 
major projection functions. Perma¬ 
nently prelubricated major bearings 
. . . tilting control at top of pedestal 
base. The "Eight-70” looks, and is, ^ 
the finest of the "Eights.” ^ 


Ask your dealer for the full story 


KODASCOPE EIGHT-70A This running 
mate of the "70” duplicates every one of 
its many advantages, and offers in addition 
doubled screen shows with every thread¬ 
ing. A taller base and longer reel arms per¬ 
mit the "70A” to take 400-foot reels—a 32- 
minute show at normal projection speed. 
For this single reason many cinamateurs 
prefer Kodascope Eight-70A. 
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reverse: that the best dupes are obtained 
from an original that is just slightly 
overexposed. The underexposure tech¬ 
nique here followed gives high contrast 
and definition, with heavy shadows and 
very high color saturation—the latter 
possibly in this case an advantage, as 
it shows up the sponsoring firm's fire- 
engine-red trucks to spectacular advan¬ 
tage. The scenes in the field are good, 
with many spectacular angle-shots of 
the equipment in use among the oil 
derricks. There are some spectacular 
twilight-effect shots which deserve spe¬ 
cial comment. The scenes, early in the 
“production” part of the picture, filmed 
in the factory where the cementing units 
are made, are, if not perfect, at least 
very commendable work under great 


technical difficulties. 

The several animation sequences which 
show what happens in cementing an oil- 
well are a genuinely noteworthy high¬ 
light of the picture. They are technically 
very well done, and tell the story as no 
other medium could. It is a basic fault 
of the picture that the film is not opened 
by a similar animation sequence show¬ 
ing the faults and dangers the cement¬ 
ing process is designed to cure. A sin¬ 
gle, short animation sequence of this 
type would be of more value to the pic¬ 
ture than the entire first reel of ama¬ 
teurish shots now used to boost(?) the 
company. 

The recording, done in 35mm. and re¬ 
duced to 16mm. in making the compos¬ 
ite color-dupe, is excellent. However it 


“PROFESSIONAL Jr.” TRIPOD 


by CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 



The "Professional Jr." tripod is 
the most rigid on the market 
and has many features which 
are usually found only in reg¬ 
ular heavy professional models. 
For example, it has a wide 
flanged base to assure steady 
panning, super smooth action 
of the friction type tilt head 
and a pin and trunnion of gen¬ 
erous size to minimize the ef¬ 
fects of wear and make possi¬ 
ble smooth tilt shots. 


A sturdy handle screws into the top 
to control the movements, but for 
carrying, is removed and screwed 
into a socket in the center of the 
base. Wooden legs locked by a quick 
release knurled knob can be adjusted 
for height by a twist of the knob set 
between each leg. The extended 
height of the tripod is 86 , / 2 " ( low 
height 46". Top plate can be set 
for 16mm Eastman Cine Special with 
or without motor as well as the Eyemo 
35mm camera with or without motor 
and 400 ft. magazines. It will also 
take the DeVry 35mm camera. The 
tripod legs are reenforced to the 
head to assure steadiness at all 
positions. 


"Professional Jr." tripods are being 
used by many leading Newsreel com¬ 
panies, 16mm and 35mm Sound Stu¬ 
dios for all important work. Illustrated 
here is 16mm Eastman Cine Special 
mounted on a "PROFESSIONAL JR." 


TRIPOD HEAD UNCON¬ 
DITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
5 YEARS. Write for Literature 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 

■ 600 ■■•■•WAV, NEW YORK. N.Y. 


was marred by the apparent necessity of 
using an executive of the sponsoring 
company, rather than a professional an¬ 
nouncer, to read the narration. The gen¬ 
tleman in question is undoubtedly more 
familiar with his subject than any an¬ 
nouncer could be—but he does not have 
a voice that is good for recording, and 
his microphone technique leaves much 
to be desired. A good part of his words 
were lost somewhere in the region of 
his collar, and his low-toned voice would 
probably have been improved had he 
been placed farther from the micro¬ 
phone. 

The musical score is well-recorded, but 
badly chosen: it is too strident, too or¬ 
nate and modernistic musically. As a 
result, it pushes itself constantly into 
the foreground, rather than remaining, 
as it should, a mere background. A more 
simple and unobtrusive score, played 
perhaps on the organ, and continuous, 
rather than intermittent, would be much 
more suitable. 

In all, we would say that “Controlling 
Nature’s Fury” indicates that the Ram¬ 
sey organization can, when given a free 
hand, do a very creditable job of com¬ 
mercial film production, but that in this 
case both they and their product seem 
to have suffered badly from overmuch 
supervision from executives of the spon¬ 
soring firm who delude themselves into 
feeling they are experts, rather than in¬ 
different amateurs, at move-making. 


Night Effects For Army 

Darryl F. Zanuck, Chairman of the 
Research Council of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, an¬ 
nounced the start today of another War 
Department Training Film. This film on 
“Operation of a Reconnaissance Patrol 
at Night” explains the various methods 
by which patrols may protect themselves 
and effectively gather information under 
combat conditions. 

This particular film presents very diffi¬ 
cult and peculiar technical problems, as 
it must be photographed entirely in day¬ 
light with “night effects” filters so as to 
appear on the screen as having been 
photographed after dark. Additional 
photographic difficulties are introduced 
by the fact that the faces of all of the 
men appearing in the film are black¬ 
ened in accordance with usual military 
procedure to reduce the possibilities of 
detection by the enemy. 

This Training Film will be made for 
the Research Council by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, will be directed by Roy Row¬ 
land; Sid Sidman, Assistant Director; 
Harry Ohen, Unit Manager; Jackson 
Rose, A.S.C., Director of Photography; 
Josiah Roberts, Operative Cameraman; 
Richard Duce. Art Director; Jay Diet¬ 
rich, Film Editor; Charles Wallace and 
Henry Ross, Sound Technicians. 

The film will be made from a script 
wirtten by E. Maurice Adler, Charles 
Greene and Juh'an Hockfelder from in¬ 
formation furnished by the Army Chief 
of Infantry. 

Major Charles S. Stodter will act as 
War Department Liaison Officer, assist¬ 
ed by Lieut.-Col. Gordon P. Savage, 
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See how 20th Century-Fox uses "INKIES 
to make Technicolor more effective 


Can Inkies help in Techni¬ 
color? "You bet,” says 20th 
Century-Fox, and this scene 
from "Week-end in Havana” 
shows how they put G-E 
Mazda lamps to work. 

1. See how they’ve clustered 
"inkies” about the table to 
make the scene sparkle and 
to pick up desired detail here 
and there. That’s taking ad- 

New 5-KW lamp 

for studio use vanta S e of the compactness 

in equipment which G-E 
Mazda lamps permit. You can slide them in anywhere; 


even, in some cases, concealing them in the scene itself. 

2. Closely allied to this is their flexibility in mounting , for 
G-E Mazda lamps burn in any position. You can hang 
them anywhere . . . above or below the scene or close to 
the walls to get the effect you want. 

3- They offer you versatility which makes it easy to "paint 
with light” to create the effect you want or need. With a 
daylight filter over General Electric "CP” lamps, your light 
is color corrected for Technicolor; blends with arcs or 
daylight. Unfiltered, these lamps simulate the warmth of 
lamp light indoors. While by using standard G-E Mazda 
lamps, you can create the glow of firelight. Are you taking 
full advantage of this help that G-E Mazda lamps can 
give to make your pictures better? 



MAZDA LAMPS 
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16mm. Tests 

(Continued from Page 463) 

sional 16mm. camera is so much less 
bulky and formidable-looking than the 
35mm. equipment. Maybe it is because 
most of us in the industry at least sub¬ 
consciously connect 16mm. with amateur, 
rather than professional filming, and 
accordingly with relaxation rather than 
work. 

“At any rate, there is a greater feel¬ 
ing of informality on a 16mm. test-set. 
The actors feel less strained. They 
turn in an easier, more natural per¬ 
formance because of it. They show 
themselves off to better advantage, and 
at the same time give the rest of us a 
much better idea of what they really 
can do. 

“This, incidentally, is based not only 
on my own observation, but also on the 
experience of those of my friends who 
in other studios have made 16mm. silent 
tests. Our addition of 16mm. sound to 
the 16mm. picture-tests simply made 
the test more complete, without robbing 
it of that very desirable psychological 
freedom. 

“The quality we obtained in the 
16mm. sound was a revelation to all of 
us. Of course it wasn’t Academy Award 
recording—but it was so much better 
than the sound heard in many an in¬ 
dependently-made 35mm. test that I’m 
sure none of us would have any hesita¬ 
tion about going into a production sole¬ 
ly on the strength of what sound tests 
like these revealed about a player. 

“The matter of convenience is impor¬ 
tant, too. In this case, my office was 
in the Hughes building. If we had made 
these tests in 35mm., I would have had 
to be away from my desk for a much 
longer period whenever I made a test, 


leaving the building and driving to 
whatever studio might be used. 

“Instead, these 16mm. tests were shot 
in an ordinary room located very con¬ 
veniently in the basement of the Hughes 
building. When a test was scheduled, 
I simply walked downstairs and made 
it, and then was able to return to my 
office-work in a matter of minutes. This 
may not seem so important—but when 
you consider the amount of detailed 
work that flows through the office of a 
director who is preparing to make an 
important picture, you’ll find this matter 
of convenience is a really important 
factor. 

“Convenience in projection is another 
advantage on the side of 16mm. You 
don’t have to wait until a 35mm. pro¬ 
jection-room is clear; instead, you can 
bring in the conveniently portable 16mm. 
projection outfit and run and re-run the 
tests in your office, or in your own or 
the producer’s home. 

“I have been told that in some stu¬ 
dios 16mm. is regarded as being likely 
to flatter a player in a way that Can¬ 
not always be duplicated in the 35mm. 
production. This may be possible through 
the combination of the different optical 
quality of 16mm. camera lenses and the 
much greater proportionate enlarge¬ 
ment when 16mm. is projected. In our 
case, we were perhaps fortunate in hav¬ 
ing two of the finest cinematographers 
in the industry involved—Lucien Ballard, 
A.S.C., who lit the tests, and Gregg 
Toland, A.S.C., who photographed the 
production. 

“At any rate, I am glad to have been 
connected with the making of the first 
major-studio 16mm. sound tests. From 
every viewpoint, the use of 16mm. sound- 
films for this purpose has proven itself 
practical, and I am convinced that 


16mm., used with professional care, can 
become increasingly valuable to 35mm. 
production.” END. 

Mexico 

(Continued from Page 465) 

as was ours, and straight story-telling. 
The struggle between ancient supersti¬ 
tion and modern science is a story of 
many aspects. The colonies established 
by the Mexican government for Spanish 
refugees could be the basis for other 
stories. 

The Mexican studios have actors capa¬ 
ble of handling even principal roles, 
and many of them speak English well. 
As a matter of fact, the charming Mex¬ 
ican accent would be no handicap to a 
picture set there. With the use of a 
few “name” stars as leads, and with 
Mexicans for the other parts, a picture 
could be made that would be of great 
interest to an American audience, and 
have good money-making possibilities 
as well. 

If national distribution is arranged 
in advance, half of your problems will 
be solved. Independent production finds 
its chief difficulty in distribution. If 
that is taken care of, and if you bring 
down a story that treats Mexican prob¬ 
lems and characters honestly, you will 
have a fine opportunity to make a great 
film, and incidentally, you will be doing 
a great deal to promote solidarity and 
friendship between the United States 
and her sister republic below the Rio 
Grande. END. 


Navy Photo Unit 

(Continued from Page 467) 

and R.A.F. carry on their work under 
grim wartime conditions. 

Back in Hollywood, despite the call¬ 
ing of the cream of the unit’s crop to 
active service, a healthy organization 
remains. Several fully trained and or¬ 
ganized photographic divisions remain, 
together with such officers as Lieutenant- 
Commanders Bolton and Hansen, Lieu¬ 
tenant Toland, and others. These, for 
the present, will remain to recruit the 
unit once more to full strength, whip¬ 
ping further crews into shape as they 
are recruited. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that while the Photo¬ 
graphic Unit has, so we understand, 
something of a waiting-list on the pho¬ 
tographic side, there is a definite need 
of qualified sound-engineers. Contrary 
to the general impression, it appears 
that a surprising number of Holly¬ 
wood’s recording engineers are men 
older than the average cinematographer, 
or otherwise not qualified to meet the 
Navy’s physical requirements. 

That is, to date, as much of the story 
of “Hollywood’s Own” Volunteer Naval 
Photographic Unit as can yet be told. 
Once the present emergency is over— 
whether it brings war or peace—we hope 
the rest may one day be related. But even 
in its present form, it is an inspiring 
story. What else can you call it when 
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men like these—most of them safely be¬ 
yond the age when the draft would af¬ 
fect them, many of them veterans of 
the last war, voluntarily give up jobs 
and salaries of the sort paid to the in¬ 
dustry’s top-flight Directors, Directors 
of Photography, and recording engi¬ 
neers, to serve their country wherever 
they may be called to make tactical, in¬ 
structional and public-relations films 
under the most exacting of field condi¬ 
tions? Hollywood—and the country with 
it—may well be proud of the indus¬ 
try’s democratic contribution to National 
Defense! END. 


War in Africa 

(Continued from Page 468) 

Of his trip in Abyssinia, he writes: 

“Your letter reaches me here in Ad¬ 
dis Ababa. Yes, we have the Little Man 
safely back on the job—and what job 
he has on his hands, poor little fellow. 
I do not envy him and his task. If 
when this damn war is over, you would 
like to visit this country, we shall be 
welcome, even to the extent of making 
a film. And what a film could be made 
here, a wild dramatic people in a wild 
dramatic country! I am looking for¬ 
ward to the day when the German air 
force is like the Italian air force in 
this part of the world: nothing but 
burnt out wrecks on every field, and 
none in the air. A grand job done 
by a handful of men, many of whom 
I have met.” 

His work completed in Abyssinia, he 
paid a flying visit to the besieged gar¬ 
rison in Tobruk, about which he writes 
cautiously: 

“Don’t ask me how I got there for 
when an army is cut off and surrounded 
without hope of escape (the latter ac¬ 
cording to Lord Haw-Haw and the rest 
of his German pals) one should not be 
allowed to do such things. But this 
last trip—interesting if not comfortable 
—has surely convinced me that the 
Germans will never win and that the 
Empire is full of damn tough men.’ 

This done, he followed the British 
troops to Syria, from where he writes: 

“I’m spending my birthday in Bey¬ 
routh, and what a lovely place it is. 
We were among the first officials to 
enter the city, a day before the troops 
entered. What a welcome we received, 
and how the French are divided. It 
will require a great leader to unite 
France into a solid nation after this 
foolishness is all wiped up, but rise 
again she will, a wiser France, but 
until then she must suffer. Poor France! 
Britain is also suffering for her soft 
years, but it is a different suffering, 
easier to bear. We find the Christians 
here very much for us and anti-axis, 
while strangely enough the Mussulmans 
are rather reserved. They have been 
pumped full of German propaganda and 
want to wait and see. This country 
is very much like Southern California, 
but instead of the blue Pacific, there is 
the even bluer Mediterranean. Damas¬ 


cus, the most often-conquered of all 
cities, just seems to take it as another 
day. 

“I made a rapid tour of Palestine 
before coming up here, visiting Bethle¬ 
hem, Nazareth, and of course Jerusalem. 

“I have nothing but admiration for 
the new Jewish spirit, for those peo¬ 
ple, most of whom have been thrown 
out of European countries, have really 
gone to work when given a chance in 
their new home. I have never seen 
such well cared for orchards and farms, 
and fine clean shops with attendants 
who meet you with a smile and give 
you a cheerful farewell whether you 
have made a purchase or not. I have 
met settlers from Poland, Germany, the 
United States, and other parts, all 
cheerful.” 

This last letter brings his mail to 
date, and therefore, so far, I do not 
know what his latest activities have 
been, though I presume that he was 
sent to Iran. END. 


Motion Paintings 

(Continued from Page 469) 

sometimes the camera may even be 
panned or tilted a trifle. But in nine 
cases out of ten the actual results on 
the screen would not be materially chang¬ 
ed if we clipped a single frame from 
each scene and projected the clippings 
in a minislide projector. 

Such a travelogue is emphatically not 


a motion picture in the dramatic-feature 
sense. It is all very well to say that 
it is about all that is possible under 
the travel-filmer’s field conditions: but 
that argument hardly holds water. There 
are plenty of simple, well-known cine¬ 
matic principles which can be applied 
in the field to inject cinematic motion 
into almost any type of scenes. 

For example, an intelligent combina¬ 
tion of camera-angles and cutting can 
make many an actually static subject 
take on an illusion of life and movement 
on the screen. One of the best-known 
instances of this is the example cited 
by the well-known Russian cinematog¬ 
rapher, Vladimir Nilsen, in his book 
“The Cinema as a Graphic Art,” where 
he describes the precise cuts and com¬ 
positions necessary to produce a screen 
effect of an equestrian statue rearing 
up and plunging forward to crush a 
character beneath its stone hoofs. 

Another invaluable aid is the use of 
the moving camera. The travelogue- 
filmer in the field hasn’t the elaborate 
crane and dolly equipment the studio 
cinematographer has, but he can in 
many instances improvise very accepta¬ 
ble substitutes. He may not have to 
use the makeshift that Charles G. 
Clarke, A.S.C., employed some years 
ago when in making a silent-picture 
sequence on a railway-train, the direc¬ 
tor suddenly called for a moving-camera 
shot along the corridor of a coach. In 
that instance, Clarke stopped the train 
at the first town, bought a child’s coast- 
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er wagon, and rode it, Eyemo in hand, 
to make the shot. In another instance 
a cinematographer of my acquaintance, 
needing a dolly-shot while making a 
travelogue in Yellowstone, borrowed a 
two-wheeled automobile towing-dolly 
from the park garage, and built on it 
a wooden platform strong enough to 
hold him and his bipack-equipped 
Mitchell. 

But todays travel-filmer almost al¬ 
ways has such resources as automobiles 
motorboats, airplanes, and the like, and 
running-shots made from them will add 
motion to many a scene. 

A moving camera, directed at other¬ 
wise static objects from a quarter angle 
will, in addition to the fact of motion, 
create an illusion of almost stereoscopic 
depth and roundness. In the same way, 
if the camera is moved spirally around 
a static subject, the differential move¬ 
ment of the various planes of the com¬ 
position will give a strikingly third- 
dimensional effect. By using these meth¬ 
ods on static scenes I’ve found it pos¬ 
sible to keep a feeling of motion at all 
times without destroying the artistic 
values of any desired composition. 

We recently proved that this type 
of moving-camera technique can be ap¬ 
plied to travelogues even when far from 
the usual civilized conveniences. We 
were making a fishing sequence for a 
recent color-shot on British Columbia 
sports, deep in the heart of the British 
Columbia mountains. Building an im¬ 
provised catamaran from a pair of row¬ 
boats, lashed together and covered with 
a platform, we made a floating dolly 
which, powered by a quiet outboard 
motor, gave us the necessary motion 
in what would otherwise have been a 
rather commonplace travelogue scene. 

In short, combining these basic prin¬ 
ciples of seeking the character-interpre¬ 


tation of a land through a study of its 
paintings and translating them to the 
cine-camera’s celluloid ribbon with an 
understanding application of the funda¬ 
mental laws of cinematic motion and 
tempo will, I am sure, do much to lift 
the travelogue of tomorrow out of the 
“picture-postcard” class and make it a 
genuine piece of cinematic art—in all 
truth a “motion painting.” END. 


Business-Film Studio 

(Continued from Page 470) 

Chicago. It was started some ten years 
ago, about the time when Forrest Calvin 
and Lloyd Thompson were emerging 
from the University of Kansas. Calvin 
finished school first and was out in the 
business world getting practical experi¬ 
ence; Thompson, still finishing his col¬ 
lege studies, found the motion picture 
bug biting harder all the time. Before 
Thompson had finished his last year in 
college, he and Calvin had decided to 
start an organization for the production 
of direct-16mm. commercial movies. 

At that time it was their plan to pro¬ 
duce only silent pictures, for practical 
16mm. sound was still in the conversa¬ 
tional future. But of course 16mm. sound 
came along in due time. Though there 
were many who said it couldn’t be done, 
Calvin and Thompson determined to pro¬ 
duce a sound picture by the direct 16mm. 
method and prove that it was practical. 
They believe that they were the first 
ones to produce a feature-length produc¬ 
tion of this type, making use of offstage 
voice, lip-synchronized dialog, sound- 
effects, music and so on. 

That was several years ago. Since 
that time many things have taken place. 
Due in no small part to their efforts, 
and those of a few equally far-sighted 
pioneers like them, direct 16mm. as a 


business-film medium has definitely ar¬ 
rived, both commercially and technically. 
Their pioneer organization has arrived 
with it. Today there is a permanent 
staff of 18 people, including laboratory- 
men, machinists, cameramen, sound-men, 
directors, writers, salesmen, advertising 
experts, and the necessary clerical and 
labor staff, with additional, specialized 
personnel—musicians, actors, technicians, 
and the rest, “on call” when their serv¬ 
ices are needed. 

Today, these 16mm. pioneers are still 
pioneering. Devoted heart and soul to 
the business and technical potentialities 
of direct 16mm. as the ideal medium for 
business films, they are bending every 
effort to advance the business techni¬ 
cally, and to stabilize it in a business 
way. As an example of this, they have 
been the first to recognize that in busi¬ 
ness film production they are dealing 
with men who are not accustomed to 
accepting all the variables which make 
the costs of motion picture production— 
theatrical or commercial, 16mm. or 
35mm.—subject to such great variations. 
Accordingly, they have worked out price 
schedules which, like Hollywood’s un¬ 
official but accepted classifications of 
“A” productions, “B” productions and 
“quickies,” enable them to set a busi¬ 
ness-like price-tag on each type of pro¬ 
duction and other service they offer, 
and hold as accurately to that schedule 
and budget as does Hollywood’s Bryan 
Foy or any other top-flight program- 
film producer. 

And their production technique is con¬ 
stantly advancing, keeping step with the 
advances in 16mm.’s technical resources. 
In one film produced last fall for an 
insurance company, the Calvin organiza¬ 
tion turned out a production which, they 
rightly feel, embodies an unusual num¬ 
ber of “firsts” for a direct-16mm. pro¬ 
duction. The film was a 100% synchro¬ 
nous show in sound and color, and ran 
for approximately one hour. So far as 
I can determine, this was the first all¬ 
color, all-synchronous 16mm. sound pro¬ 
duction to be produced throughout by 
the professional re-recording technique. 

The film was called “Once In A Life¬ 
time” (no relation to the play!) and a 
song by the same name was written to 
be used as the theme-song of the pic¬ 
ture. During the story, the heroine sang 
the song, which was dubbed in to a pre¬ 
recorded playback as is the custom in 
Hollywood. The film was completely re¬ 
recorded, and optical trick-effects were 
used throughout the production. In 
other words, for what is perhaps the 
first time, the whole of Hollywood’s 
best picture and sound technique was 
applied to the making of a direct-16mm. 
picture—and applied as successfully as 
would be expected in any but the finest 
of Hollywood’s major-studio “specials.” 
In fact, many an audience, seeing this 
film projected on a theatre-size screen 
with modern 16mm. arc equipment, has 
left the showing pleasantly convinced 
it had seen a 35mm. Technicolor pro¬ 
duction! END. 
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Bob Planck 

(Continued from Page 472) 

suits will usually be so highly individual¬ 
ized that they might very easily be taken 
for pictures of as many different girls. 

“But—especially in cinematography— 
this individualized treatment should 
never be allowed to become stylized to 
the point where the individuality of the 
player is subordinated to the individual¬ 
ity of the cinematographer. Personally, 
I would hate to have my work become 
so individual that a person could see 
two unrelated close-ups of two different 
stars screened one after the other, and 
exclaim, “Bob Planck must have shot 
those—and didn’t he do a lovely job!” 
Such a comment would be flattering, 
I’ll admit. But I’d much rather have 
them remark that they’d never seen 
Norma Shearer look so fresh and youth¬ 
ful as she did in that first one, or Hedy 
LaMarr so alluring as she seemed in 
the second—seeing in each case only 
the personality I had tried to picture, 
and completely forgetting the part that 
either the camera or Bob Planck had 
played in putting those two personality 
portraits on the screen!” END. 


Aussies' Comedy 

(Continued from Page 476) 

viously fitted for their costume, just to 
ensure that there would be no misfits. 
Our Property-man was then given the 
costumes. It was his duty to see that all 
fancy costumes and incidentals, such as 
custard pies, were on the set when re¬ 
quired. 

Our property-man was very busy when 
the great day arrived. He must have been 
on the set hours before us because he 
had a tent erected when we arrived and 
had nailed notices on trees informing 
us where to leave the main road for our 
location. Another job this stalwart did 
was to hold a slate with the number of 
each scene marked on it in front of each 
camera before every shot. By this meth¬ 
od we were able to quickly select each 
scene when editing the film. 

To make sure that players arrived 
on the set correctly attired, we elected 
a Script Girl who also marked on the 
working script each shot as it was filmed. 
Then before packing up, we were able 
to check these marks and make sure that 
each shot had been taken. 

The accompanying scenario and work¬ 
ing script was filmed by members of the 
Australian Amateur Cine Society in 
five hours. We had many copies of these 
mimeographed so we could hand one of 
each to every cameraman and player a 
week before our outing. 

This film story is quite complete and 
practical. It could easily be adapted to 
suit local conditions by most cine-camera 
groups, and although our film is far 
from International Competition standard, 
it still would not disgrace any screen; 
in fact, in these days when the very 


heavens are falling on some of us, films 
of this type are particularly appreci¬ 
ated. 

We commenced work on location one 
holiday at 9 a.m., stopped for a picnic 
lunch at 11 a.m., then at 1 p.m. we 
started again, and finished in time for 
afternoon tea, a friendly chat and a 
bottle of beer at 4 p.m. The reason for 
our early lunch was that we wanted to 
miss the overhead sunlight between 11 
a.m. and 1 p.m. 

Shooting these 30 scenes in this length 
of time is, as any amateur who has 
tackled a scenario film will realize, very 
creditably fast work: but it was excelled 
by one member of the Society, Allan 
Burgess, who not only filmed the pic¬ 
ture, but processed his film himself and 
had his version of the production, com¬ 
pletely edited and titled, on the screen 
at the Society’s meeting the following 
evening! There’s a record for such home¬ 
processing enthusiasts as Raymond Fo- 
sholdt, of California’s Long Beach Cin¬ 
ema Club, to shoot at! 

Those more advanced in Cinematog¬ 
raphy will notice that there are too 
many medium-shots mentioned in the 
scenario. The reason for this was that 
we expected many cameramen and as 
each close-up would take about five min¬ 
utes per camera, we decided to standard¬ 
ize on camera positions whereby many 
cinematographers could have one shot at 
each scene. This did not prevent those 
among us with turret cameras using our 
2" and 3" lenses for close-ups. 

One last suggestion, don’t make ar¬ 
rangements for the gang to meet on a 
street comer; some are sure to be 
late and cause anxious members to start 
the day in a bad humor. On location is 
the place to meet. END. 


Scenario 

(Continued from Page 477) 

in their underpants are struggling to 
rise. Scattered about them are portions 
of the girls’ clothing and a pair of step- 
ins is tossed over the bush and falls on 
George’s head. 

Scene 20: M.S. Kath and Jean walking 
along, searching for their clothes, see 
George and Harry; run in their direc¬ 
tion. 

Scene 21: M.S. George and Harry have 
risen and have gathered the girls’ 
clothes together. 

Scene 22: M.S. Kath and Jean rush in 
and start kicking and pulling George’s 
and Harry’s hair. 

Scene 23: M.S. The two cops hearing 
the din turn about and run. 

Scene 24: M.S. Cops arrive and without 
asking questions, start into fight. 

Scene 25: S.C.U. Dave and Bill watch 
the fight from behind a tree. 

Scene 26: M.S. Kath picks up custard 
pie to aim at Harry but misses aim. 
Hits cop, etc. 

Scene 27: S.C.U. Dave and Bill turn; 
expression alters from smiles to look 
of amazement. 

Scene 28: S.C.U. Very big cop with 


serious expression looks down on Dave 
and Bill. 

Scene 29: C.U. Two cops (unconscious) 
sitting on grass back to back, covered 
with custard pies. FADE OUT. 


Working Script 

(Continued from Page 477) 

Scene 13: Camera front. C.U. Bill 
sees cops. 

Scene 15: Camera right. M.S. Fight 
stops, scene of four lovers. Cops 
enter scene. 

Scene 16: Camera right. M.S. Cops 
walk out of scene. 

Scene 17: Camera right. M.S. Con- 
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victs wait for cops to get out of 
sight, then start to forcibly remove 
clothing. 

Scene 19: Camera right. M.S. G. & H. 
in underclothes, very dazed with 
some girls' clothes scattered around 
them. 

Scene 21: Camera right. M.S. G. & H. 
start picking up girls' clothes. 

Scene 22: K. & G. rush in and start 
kicking. 

Scene 24: Camera front. M.S. Two 
cops rush in to fight. 

Scene 26: Camera front. M.S. Kath 
picks up pie to aim at H., misses and 
hits a cop, then six players conduct 
a pie-throwing episode. 

Location No. 7: Tree background. 

Scene 29: M.S. Two cops lying on 
ground unconscious, and covered in 
custard pies. FADE OUT. 


Lighting Backgrounds 

(Continued from Page 478) 

light-sources than if you're playing for 
more normal effects. And if you are 
using a contrasty film, you'll want to 
light with less contrast—a narrower 
ratio between highlights and shadow 
illumination—than you would with a 
film giving a soft or flat contrast. 

In general, too, I would be inclined 
to advise that you light your scene as 
amply as possible, even if it gives you 
more illumination than you really need 
if you're to use your lens at its widest 
opening. After all, there is no law that 
compels you to use an /:1.9 lens at its 
largest aperture—and there is a great 
deal to be gained by stopping the lens 
down to a smaller opening. You'll 
find that scenes shot at smaller aper¬ 
tures will give you better definition, 
greater depth of field, and more snap 
and sparkle than is possible with “wide 
open" shots. That, of course, was one 
of the secrets of Gregg Toland's re¬ 
markable work in “Citizen Kane"; he 
shot nearly all the interiors at aper- 
atures of /: 8, and on some scenes even 
stopped to /:11 and /:16. That, of 


course, is out of the question for home 
movie-making, as it would demand far 
too much light. But you can improve 
your interiors — especially the Koda- 
chrome ones—by shooting them with 
the lens closed down a stop or two be¬ 
low its maximum aperture. 

Finally, if you want to improve your 
lighting of interior scenes, go to your 
neighborhood theatre and study the in¬ 
teriors you see on the professional 
screen. Especially, study the lightings 
you see in “B-pictures" and the series- 
type “family" films in which so many 
scenes are laid in sets representing the 
rooms of ordinary American homes. If 
you will study what the professional 
cinematographer does in these scenes— 
not the spectacular effect-lighted ones, 
but the simple, “run-of-the-mill" interiors 
you'd seldom notice otherwise—you can 
pick up innumerable pointers that will 
help you in lighting your next interior 
scene in your own home. Try it! END. 


Added Scenes 

(Continued from Page 479) 

different train at Boston's Old South 
Station—or almost any other, for that 
matter. You can often work the same 
trick with airliners, busses, and the like, 
and sometimes even with boats. And of 
course if you drove, well, a close shot of 
your car's wheels rolling along a high¬ 
way near home can double for highways 
in almost any other part of the country 
—so can a close shot of you or the wife 
loading or unloading the luggage. Shots 
like that are great continuity pepper- 
uppers. 

If you missed some of the scenic long- 
shots of a famous place, due to bad 
weather, that's still no reason for being 
downhearted. Just get some good stills 
of the scenery you missed—in color from 
a travel-folder, if your reel is in Koda- 
chrome—and put it into your titler. 
Slide the still slowly sideways or up or 
down as you shoot, and you'll get a sur¬ 
prisingly good illusion that you panned 


the camera. Be sure, of course, that 
you pick stills with no people, traffic, 
or other normally moving objects to 
give the trick away! 

If you've a very powerful minislide 
projector, you might even be able to get 
away with a small-scale process-shot. 
Project a slide of the desired background 
onto a small translucent screen big 
enough to serve as a background for a 
close-up of a person, photographing both 
the person and the projected background 
with your cine-camera. In trying this 
trick, you'll have to balance your expo¬ 
sures and lighting carefully — always 
light the actor from the sides and above, 
keeping all light off the screen, and 
making sure the direction of lighting is 
the same as that shown in the back- 
ground-picture—and you'll also have to 
take great pains to coordinate the view¬ 
points and perspective of your fore¬ 
ground camera and the background pic¬ 
ture; otherwise the result will look 
phoney on the screen. 

So, if you're caught short on some of 
those scenes you really need to round 
out the continuity of your vacation pic¬ 
ture, try filling the gaps with some 
“added scenes." After all, within sensi¬ 
ble limits a tree is a tree and a rock is 
a rock, regardless of where you shoot 
them—and close shots made at home 
can give a perfect illusion of being shot 
with the rest of your vacation scenes 
if you only use a little imagination in 
shooting them and cutting them into 
the rest of your picture! END. 


Commercial-Film Headaches 

(Continued from Page 480) 

pendent power-line to feed his lights. 
They were all ready to shoot again when 
two advertising men and a plant en¬ 
gineer blew in. 

“The shot you're taking," they told 
him, “won't mean a thing to the picture. 
What we particularly want to show is 
the unique way our patented ephus goes 
into the whatzit." 

“Oh," said our hero, and made an¬ 
other set-up to conform to this new con¬ 
cept. The camera was just about to get 
its button pressed when somewhere far 
off in the outer darkness, a whistle blew, 
and workmen started leaving in droves. 
It was quitting-time! Our hero rounded 
up the Super. Couldn't some of the 
men be prevailed on to remain? We 
were all ready to shoot . . . Sorry; union 
rules; have to pay 'em overtime if they 
stayed. Besides, they hadn't turned out 
more than an hour's work all day, what 
with the fuse-blowing, the confusion, 
and all. Anyway, he hadn't been given 
any orders about movies. 

There followed sweaty days and sleep¬ 
less nights. Days marked not by num¬ 
bers but by minor catastrophes. Nights 
in which our Patient tossed feverishly 
in his bed, grinding his teeth and won¬ 
dering why he had ever found movie¬ 
making so much fun. 

But finally it was finished. At least 
the shooting was. He had shot more 
mechanical gadgets than he had ever 
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thought existed. A darn sight more 
than Oakes and Doakes and he had dis¬ 
cussed that first memorable morning. 
He was particularly proud of one shot 
he had made, that close-up of a steel 
bit or chuck or whatever it was, cutting 
down metal to within 1/10,000 of an 
inch. That was a good shot and he had 
spent a lot of time getting it. Tonight 
he would get everything ready. Tomor¬ 
row the client would look at the “rushes.” 
It was about time to collect. Our Pa¬ 
tient felt better. 

The client shook him affably by the 
hand as he seated himself next to the 
projector. He overheard Mr. Doakes 
whispering “I had him bring all he has 
shot. I thought we might as well choose 
what should and what should not go 
into the picture.” He knew he didn’t 
like Doakes ... or even Oakes, for 
that matter. 

The projector started to hum. The 
film had been spliced together with no 
attempt at continuity—just transferred 
from the laboratory reels to a generous¬ 
ly filled 1600-foot reel. It represented 
everything he had taken . . . well, almost 
everything. The wind blew the Venetian 
blinds from the window, letting the sun¬ 
light stream fitfully into the room. Re¬ 
luctantly, our hero poured the results 
of his two months’ work through a chan¬ 
nel of light in the half-lit room. 

The only sound that broke the silence 
was the whirring of the projector. As 
he stood beside it, our hero sensed that 
something was missing. He didn’t know 
what it was, but it was the murmur of 
approbation that had always accom¬ 
panied the showing of his movies at 
home. Today, not a sound came from 
the audience. 

But all too soon it came. The interior 
stuff began to unreel and the client said, 
“What makes ’em look so red?” Then, 
“Why is everything so dark?” That was 
Doakes. “What makes everybody move 
so fast?” That was Oakes. Our Pa¬ 
tient wanted to explain that he had 
only just learned that the normal speed 
for sound was 24 frames per second 
rather than the silent-picture 16-frame 
speed he’d been using. But the client 
interrupted, “No, no! I don’t want to 
show that piece of machinery; it’s an 
old type! Didn’t you get the new one?” 
Our hero didn’t know . . . there had 
been so many machines—! 

At any rate, though, he thought, that 
shot of the lathe will make ’em sit up. 
Finally the last scene before that close- 
up came on. Then the screen went 
black. “Is that the end?” asked the 
client. Ten seconds later, as the next 
scene duly flashed across the screen, our 
hero realized he had made that superb 
close-up—with the lens-cap on! 

It is best to draw a merciful curtain 
over the rest of that session, and the 
ones that followed. His troubles cer¬ 
tainly hadn’t ended with the shooting, 
even after going back to shoot 500 ex¬ 
pensive feet more of the bits his client 
had missed at the preview. There had 
been cutting and re-cutting as minds 
were changed again and again. The 


poor film began to look as if it had 
been shot in a rain-storm. There had 
been the writing of narrative—somehow 
there were always too many words to 
be said during the short scenes, and not 
nearly enough during the long ones. 
And sound-recording and making the 
composite color-dupe ate up more money 
than he had imagined possible . . . 
especially when some of the original re¬ 
cording didn’t suit the client and had 
to be done over. 

But at long last our Patient, in the 
comparative comfort of his own living- 
room, smoothed his newly-gray hairs 
and studied his expense-book. For the 
tenth time he figured his costs and 
receipts on the job. Every time he got 
the same answer—a net profit of only 
$2.31. It didn’t seem possible that a 
thousand dollars (plus) could be swal¬ 
lowed up so quickly. Two dollars and 
thirty-one cents — well, not everyone 
made a profit on his first job. 

“Two dollars and thirty-one cents in 
all these weeks,” said his wife. “And 
if you’d stuck to your old job you’d 
have made about five hundred dollars— 
and had time to enjoy your movie-mak¬ 
ing besides!” The “little woman” al¬ 
ways was practical. END. 
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Football 

(Continued from Page 481) 

substandard cameras offer is fine, but 
expensive: you can do very nearly as 
well using 48-frame speed, and save a 
lot of film and money. This speed is 
quite slow enough on the screen to let 
you study the play carefully; most 
coaching films are shot at this speed, 
for if there’s any reason to want addi¬ 
tional slow-motion analysis, the average 
projector can be slowed enough to give 
the equivalent of 64-frame slow-motion 
and still not produce too unpleasant a 
flicker. 

If you can afford it, I’d certainly 
recommend Kodachrome for any football 
movies. The color-film makes it much 
easier to follow the play, for the color- 
contrasts between the green grass of 
the field and the contrasting colors of the 
players’ jerseys make plays and players 
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stand out in a way that’s impossible to 
capture in black-and-white. In color, 
there’s rarely any question as to whether 
your team’s No. 77 or the opponent’s No. 
77 made the play! 

If you do use black-and-white, though, 
you’d better come prepared with two 
types of film, to allow the most efficient 
filming under the varying light-condi¬ 
tions you’ll encounter in the course of the 
game. During the first half, the field is 
likely to be bathed in brilliant sunlight, 
and exposure won’t be much of a prob¬ 
lem. So for your earlier scenes use a 
comparatively slow-speed and inexpen¬ 
sive ordinary panchromatic. 

Later in the game, though, as the sun 
sinks closer to the horizon, you’ll find 
in most stadiums that more and more of 
the field is in shadow. For this part of 
the game you’ll need a faster film, like 
Super-X or Super-XX, so that you can 
still get a full normal exposure and at 
the same time keep your lenses reason¬ 
ably well stopped down for maximum 
depth and definition. 

Determining your exposure is likely to 
be something of a problem, for working 
with telephoto lenses your camera will 
be taking in a much smaller field than 
your exposure-meter will from camera- 
position. Often the chaps who film foot¬ 
ball professionally solve the problem by 
simply sending an assistant down onto 
the field at intervals, to take meter-read¬ 
ings close to the subject. But I’m inclined 
to think that the average amateur could 
do quite as well making use of the “high¬ 
light” exposure-metering system recently 
described in The American Cinematog¬ 
rapher by P. C. Smethurst, who told of 
a system of taking incident-light read¬ 
ings by measuring the light reflected 
from a matte white card held in front 
of the meter’s cell and of course exposed 
to much the same type of light that illu¬ 
minates the subect. 

Using a moderate-powered telephoto 
lens which shows the whole play rather 
than concentrating on a single player or 
two eliminates one of the tougher prob¬ 
lems the newsreel men have to contend 
with. In an extreme, “newsreel-type” 
telephoto shot, you’ve got to have what 
amounts almost to a sixth sense to 
“smell out” the play as it develops. 
Otherwise you may find yourself inno¬ 
cently following some player who maybe 
had the ball at the start and faked it to 
a team-mate, or maybe didn’t have it at 
all — and meanwhile, some other ball- 
packer out of the picture is sprinting 
away to a touchdown! 

But using an angle that shows the 
play as a whole, you can follow the ball 
much easier, no matter how much 
“razzle-dazzle” and deception is involved. 

On pass plays, and long runs, too, 
you’ll probably find it most interesting 
to frame your shot with the ball or ball¬ 
carrier well toward the back edge of the 
frame, rather than keeping him directly 
centered. In this way, in addition to 
watching the ball or the runner, you 
can watch how the pass-receiver gets 
into place, or the interferers or tacklers 
come in to do their part. 


Finally, if you want really good foot¬ 
ball movies, remember to approach the 
job, not as a football-fan, but as a pho¬ 
tographer. If you get excited over the 
game, you’re all too likely to miss an im¬ 
portant shot, or at least do something 
with only half your mind at work, and 
bungle it. END. 
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Idea Exchange 

(Continued from Page 482) 
in g the board to your usual tilthead, or 
you can fasten the board directly to the 
tripod-top, and use an individual tilt- 
head under each of the two cameras. 

The way you can put this gadget to 
practical use are almost endless, and 
limited only by your supply of camera- 
equipment. If, for instance, you have 
two cine-cameras, you can put both of 
them on the twin-head, and use one with 
a normal or wide-angle lens, and the 
other with a telephoto. In this way 
you can shoot your long-shots as usual 
with one camera, and get close-ups at 
the same time with the second camera. 
You’ve no idea what a difference it 
makes in one’s pictures to be able to 
do this: we all know that one of the 
outstanding weaknesses of most home 
movies is a general lack of enough 
close-ups, and with a set-up like this 
you can get close-ups with virtually 
no additional trouble or effort. 

Sometimes you may want to get both 
color and black-and-white versions of 
the same picture. In this case, you 
can simply load one camera with Koda- 
chrome and the other with black-and- 
white, and shoot your scene with which¬ 
ever you prefer, or both. 

For shooting news events such as pa¬ 
rades, football-games, and the like, the 
twin-head is a life-saver. I simply use 
two identical cameras, with identical 
lenses and film, on the twin-head, and 
alternate from one to the other. While 
I’m shooting one camera my chief as¬ 
sistant (my No. 1 son) winds and re¬ 
loads the other. In that way we can 
cover a parade or a football-game com¬ 
pletely, without losing anything. 

HARRY A. WARD, JR. 


Photography of the Month 

(Continued from Page 475) 

almost incredible achievement. 

We had gained the impression that 
the Indian cinematographer, due to eco¬ 
nomic and other restrictions, tended 
wherever possible to avoid studio interi¬ 
ors. But in “Gyandev,” at least, this is 
by no means the case. To our view, the 
interiors were in many ways the best 
part of the film. Some of them were 
simple; others surprisingly expansive. 


But Cinematographer Dutt has handled 
them well. His dramatic lightings—espe¬ 
cially in the early sequences—are strik¬ 
ingly effective, and very sensitively han¬ 
dled. 

The exteriors are not always quite so 
pleasing. Dutt was undoubtedly hamp¬ 
ered by India’s tropical weather-condi¬ 
tions. There are some scenes in which 
he has had to face the problem of a 
background of sunburned, yellowish hill¬ 
sides in a blazing sun, with his fore¬ 
ground action in natural or artificial 
shadow. He could not—as a Hollywood 
major-studio cinematographer might do 
—spray several acres of a hillside to a 
darker shade, nor did it seem possible 
that he could effectively use a large 
scrim between foreground and back¬ 
ground. One cannot help wondering, 
however, why he did not attempt the 
use of a neutral-density filter as a means 
of correcting the strong contrasts. Oth¬ 
ers of the exteriors, however, were quite 
good. Some showed excellent pictorial 
quality. 

A very striking feature of the film 
was the way these Indian technicians— 
presumably because they lacked facilities 
to do otherwise—have filmed by straight¬ 
forward methods a vast deal of action 
which we would do as process-shots. 
And they do it exceptionally well, too. 
The sequence in the farmer’s bullock- 
cart is an outstanding example of this. 
It is, also, one of the highlights of 
the production. Technically very well 
handled, this sequence reflects great 
credit upon co-directors Fahtelal and 
Damle for the way they have coordi¬ 
nated the rhythm and, presumably, the 
wording of the song being sung with the 
rhythm of the action accompanying it on 
the screen. This sequence, in this re¬ 
spect, takes place in this reviewer’s 
mind, at least, among the half-dozen 
most effective musical sequences he has 
ever seen. Throughout the film, in fact, 
Fahtelal and Damle have shown an un¬ 
derstanding of cinematic rhythm and 
tempo superior to that shown by many 
a Hollywood “ace” director. 

The special-effects work in this film is 
another noteworthy highlight. With the 
exception of one projection-process se¬ 
quence used for “trick” effect, much of 
the trick work must have been done di¬ 
rectly in the camera. It is most capably 
done, too: Cinematographer Dutt has 
turned out some shots—such as the 
“flying wall”—which are definitely su- 
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perior to those seen in last year’s 
Academy special-effects Award Winner, 
“Thief of Bagdad.” There is, for in¬ 
stance, no comparison possible between 
the “flying horse” and “flying carpet” 
sequences in the latter picture and the 
much better-executed “flying wall” in 
“Gyandev.” 

All told, “Gyandev” is a picture worth 
seeing, if only to see what India’s self- 
taught film-makers are capable of doing. 
The story premise may seem strange to 
American minds; so, too, will details of 
dialog, costuming and the like, while the 
camerawork and sound lack the perfect 
uniformity of a Hollywood production. 
But there is an intelligence and sincerity 
to the film that commend it highly to 
anyone seriously interested in motion 
pictures, regardless of where they may 
be made. 


HOLD BACK THE DAWN 

Paramount Production. 

Director of Photography: Leo Tover, 

A.S.C. 

“Hold Back the Dawn” is one of the 
more powerfully emotional screen offer¬ 
ings of recent months, and Director of 
Photography Leo Tover, A.S.C., has a 
great deal to do with making it so. From 
a strictly technical viewpoint one can 
find flaws with some of the exteriors— 
such as, for example, the tonal unbal¬ 
ance between some of the low-keyed in¬ 
teriors and closely intercut high-key ex¬ 
teriors—but he has turned out a pro¬ 
duction in which camera and lighting do 
most remarkably to build and enhance 
dramatic mood. 

Tover’s treatment of some of the more 
dramatic sequences of the film is excep¬ 
tional—sensitively keyed and at the same 
time highly pictorial. His dramatic port¬ 
rait-lightings of the close-ups of Charles 
Boyer are striking, while his treatment 
of Olivia DeHavilland ranks with the 
best she has ever received. His handling 
of the sequence in the little Mexican vil¬ 
lage and its church is an outstanding 
pictorial highlight of the film. All told, 
“Hold Back the Dawn,” while in some 
ways photographically “spotty,” is a re¬ 
markably fine example of the value of 
fine dramatic camerawork. 


ALOMA OF THE SOUTH SEAS 

Paramount Production (Technicolor.) 
Directors of Photography: Karl Struss, 

A.S.C., and Wilfred Cline, A.S.C. 

From all the indications so far 
screened, there are rapidly coming to 
be three clearly-marked schools of color- 
cinematography. One, exemplified in 
“Blood and Sand,” seeks to use color for 
strikingly dramatic effect; another, ex¬ 
emplified in “Blossoms in the Dust,” 
seeks to subdue color for realistic illu¬ 
sion; and the third, excellently exempli¬ 
fied in “Aloma of the South Seas,” seeks 
apparently to paint with a lavish brush 
for pictorial effect and dramatic illusion. 

“Aloma” is certainly one of the most 
richly pictorial color-films seen in a 
long time. Karl Struss, A.S.C., and 
Wilfred Cline, A.S.C., have turned out 
a job well worthy of comparison with 
the spectacular “Thief of Bagdad.” 


Scene after scene is of eye-arresting pic¬ 
torial quality. A purist might well ask 
why a more strongly directional scheme 
of source-lighting was not used in place 
of the more uniform “pictorial” lighting 
employed; he might also question the 
perfect beauty of the colorful setting as 
untrue to life: but the story itself is of 
the romanticized type, idealizing the 
locale and characters. Had the camera- 
treatment been keyed more realistically, 
much of the desired dramatic effect 
would unquestionably have been lost. 
As it is, Struss and Cline have delivered 
a lovely, if idealized example of picto- 
rialism in Technicolor. 

Some fault can, however, be found 
with the make-up, especially in the case 
of Jon Hall, whose generously-exposed 
skin-texture varied incredibly in many 
scenes. It is possible, however, that 
some of this may be blamed on the fact 
that the script demanded that he swim 
in the lagoon, regardless of whether or 
not his make-up was waterproof! 

The special-effects and transparency 
process-work by Gordon Jennings, A.S.C., 
and Farciot Edouart, A.S.C., is out¬ 
standing. The climaxing sequence of 
the volcanic eruption is one of the most 
notable sequences of its kind screened 
recently. 


BUY ME THAT TOWN 

Paramount Production. 

Director of Photography: Theodor Spar- 
kuhl, A.S.C. 

“Buy Me That Town” was, for a 
major-studio production, turned out on 
a “quickie” schedule and budget, but it 
is an excellent picture—and most enter¬ 
taining—none the less. Cinematographer 
Sparkuhl’s work definitely shows the 
pressure of drastically limited working 
time; it is effective, but frequently lacks 
the smoothness of his “A-picture” work. 

The action is played largely for com¬ 
edy, but none the less gives Sparkuhl a 


chance for a number of pictorially and 
dramatically useful effect-lightings. He 
has handled these very well, though usu¬ 
ally staying on the conservative side, as 
might be expected in a short-schedule 
film of this type. His treatment of the 
players is excellent. In some sequences, 
however, some criticism must be levelled 
at his diffusion and definition technique: 
frequently there are very badly-matched 
cuts from virtually undiffused long-shots 
to closer angles filmed with compara¬ 
tively heavy diffusion. There are also 
similar lapses as regards depth and defi¬ 
nition; in some instances, the closer 
angles carry considerable depth of field, 
after the modern manner, while others, 
for no apparent reason, have apparently 
been shot more conventionally, and lack 
both depth and definition. Some of the 
Infra-red night-effect shots have also 
been made with disturbingly higher con¬ 
trast than the intercut, artificially-light¬ 
ed night scenes of closer action. 

There are some excellent bits of visual 
“business,” as for instance the smooth¬ 
ness of the two opening shots, the 
strictly visual gag of the pedestrian¬ 
crossing sign, and the final “whirl” 
transition. On the other hand, the vari¬ 
ous optical montage sequences—especial¬ 
ly the rehabilitation of the village— 
lacked coherence. In the sequence men¬ 
tioned, there was too much similarity in 
the various picture-elements used, too 
soft a blend, and the various elements 
changed virtually together, with no at¬ 
tempt at rhythm or pictorial design, 
and producing an unnecessarily static 
effect rather than the dynamic impres¬ 
sion desired in a montage. The cutting 
in some sequences—especially one in 
which Lloyd Nolan and Constance Moore 
go for their moonlight drive—showed 
complete disregard of the elementary 
principles of continuity of motion, in one 
instance intercutting a shot in which the 
car was seen travelling screen left with 
another in which it travelled screen right. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR SALE 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST VARIETY OF 
Studio and Laboratory equipment with latest 
improvements as used in Hollywood at tremen¬ 
dous savings. New and Used. Mitchell, Bell- 
Howell, Akeley, De Brie, Eyemo, animation 
process cameras, lenses, color magazines, adapt¬ 
ors, lighting equipment, silencing blimps, 
dollies, printers, splicers, moviolas, motors, 
light-testers, gear boxes, synchronizers. Guar¬ 
anteed optically and mechanically perfect. Send 
for bargain catalogue. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


BERNDT-MAURER GALVANOMETER, $150.00; 
16MM GLOWLAMP RECORDER (incompl), 
$135.00; R. C. A. 16MM GALVANOMETER 
(newsreel type), $49.50; Eyemo, Two Lenses, 
$195.00. Free Bargain Bulletin Studio & Labo¬ 
ratory Equipment, Recor-3L. S.O.S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORP., NEW YORK. 


RABY STUDIO EQUIPMENT CO. BLIMP for 
Mitchell N. C. or Standard camera. In like 
new condition, complete; reasonable. Write or 
wire for details. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone: Circle 5-6080 Cable: Cinequip 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


WANTED 


WANTED: A FIRST-CLASS MAN, EXPERI- 
enced in selling and producing 16mm. commer¬ 
cial films. Outline experience and capabilities, 
addressing reply P. O. Box 58, Terre Haute, Ind. 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WANTED TO BUY 

16MM FILMS, SHORT SUBJECTS AND FEA¬ 
TURES. Also 35MM Sound Films, must be in 
A-l condition. 16MM Sound Films. 35MM 
Portable Projector. 16MM Camera with turret 
front. Tripods, 400 ft. Empty Reels, 16MM. 
No dealers. Box 988, American Cinematographer. 


WANTED TO BUY 

Either new or used good one man laboratory. 
16MM, capacity, 1000 to 2000 feet per hour nega¬ 
tive and positive. Film Associates, 429 Ridge¬ 
wood Dr., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Filmo-Master 
8mm. Projector 
|400- or 500-watt lamp. Fast 
IF 1.6 lens, instantly inter- 
Ichangeable. Two-speed 
[focusing with focus lock. 
[Clutch. Two-way tilt at turn 
lof a knob. Metered lubrica- 
Ition. Complete with lens, 
llamp, and case, $109. 


Filmo-Master 
“400” 8mm. Projector 

All the advantages of the 
Filmo-Master 8 (left) plus 
longer geared reel arms 
which accommodate 400- 
foot film reels, permitting 
programs as long as 33 
minutes. Complete, with 
case, $123. 


Filmo Master 
16mm. Projector 

750-watt lamp. Fast F 1.6 
lens, instantly inter¬ 
changeable. Clutch, re¬ 
verse, and two-way tilt. 
“Safe-lock” sprockets 
prevent incorrect film 
threading. Complete, 
with case, $159. 


Cover removed to show reel 
all-gear train in Filmo 8mm. Projector 


These COLOR FILMS of NATIONAL PARKS 


lF//m050(ffld " Academy ” Permits entertaining at home with 
I the finest professionally produced sound films. Easy to operate. 
I Shows silent films, too—you can trade in your Filmo silent 
I Projector on a Filmosound. Ask your dealer for a demonstra- 
|tion and for trade-in allowance. 


PRECISION- 
MADE BY 


Would you like to supplement the travel 
films you took this summer—to add beau¬ 
tifully-made 16 mm. color films—so that 
you’ll have complete records of the beauty 
spots you visited? Bell & Howell Filmo¬ 
sound Library now makes this possible by 
offering 400-foot 16mm. silent films in 
color on: 

Yellowstone . Geysers, hot springs, paint 
pots, falls, wild life. 

Grand Canyon . North rim, Kaibab deer, 
trail to river. 

California . Redwoods, San Francisco, 
Yosemite, Death Valley, Boulder Dam. 
Northwest Mountains . Glacier Park, 
Mount Rainier, ascent of Nisqually Glacier. 
Indian Life . Zuni, Navajo, and San Ilde- 
fonso Indians. 

Utah . Desert, Great Salt Lake, Bryce 
Canyon. 

Mount Rushmore. Rare views of gigantic 
heads sculptured on a Black Hills moun¬ 
tain. 

Also 13 color films of foreign lands, 
16mm. and 8mm. 


For details on these and other films to 
round out your own travelogs, write for 
Filmosound Library Supplement 1941-A. 

Castle Films, Too, from Bell & Howell 

All the popular Castle films of world news, 
sports, adventure, travel, and cartoon com¬ 
edies are available from B&H Filmosound 
Library. Prices are low. Send for free 
catalog—100 subjects. 

Send for These Film Catalogs 

All the vast resources of the Filmosound 
Library are presented in three catalogs, 
one each on recreational, educational, 
and religious films. Free to 16mm. sound 
projector owners; 2 5c each to others. 
Send coupon. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send complete information about: 
( ) Filmo 8mm. Projectors; ( ) Filmo 16mm. 
Projectors; ( ) Filmosound Projectors; 
( ) Our Colorful World travel films in color. 
Send ( ) Castle Film Catalog; Filmosound 
Library Catalog of ( ) recreational, ( ) edu¬ 
cational, ( ) religious films. 

I own (_sound) (_silent) 

projectors of-make. 

Name_____ 

Address_ 

City...State. AC 1(M1 


Have You Reall y Seen 
Your Summer Movies? 


# If you haven’t shown your 
latest films with a modern Filmo 
Proj ector, a real thrill is in store 
for you. A Filmo will give new 
beauty to your color films, new 
brilliance to all your movies. 
It will reveal details that you 
hadn’t suspected the camera 
had caught . . . will give you 
(and your friends) new respect 
for your ability with a camera. 
Your films will remain beau¬ 


tiful, too, because Filmos pro¬ 
vide complete film protection. 
The film emulsion can’t touch 
any stationary part of the Filmo 
mechanism. And the straight 
in, straight down, straight out 
shuttle-tooth motion minimizes 
perforation wear. 

Take one of your summer 
films to your Filmo dealer. Ask 
him to show it on a Filmo Pro¬ 
jector. Then judge for yourself. 


'Projectors 


and all-gear drive, in 
Bell & Howell language, 
means that all power 
transmission, visible 
and invisible, is accom¬ 
plished without chains 
or belts. No oily reel 
spindle belts to handle. 
No internal belts to slip 
and fray. No chains to 
wear, jerk, and become 
noisy. But positive, quiet 
drive, always. 



























SATISFIED MITCHELL CAMERA USERS 



The Answer to Today's Demand for 
Speedy, Accurate Camerawork Is the 
Convenience and Precision of the 


MITCHELL 
STUDIO CAMERA 


Sid Hickox, A.S.C. 


QtvM'M 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA SUPPLY CO 
New York City 


D. NAGASE & CO LTD. . Osaka. Japan 


MOTION 

PICTURE 


FAZALBHOY, LTD. . . . Bombay, India 
H. NASSIBIAN.Cairo, Egypt 


Cable Address MITCAMCO’ 


Phone CRestview 6-1051 


MITCHELL CAMERA 


CORPORATION 


r*' Tc «ij 

ICAMERAf 
lcorr/ 

665 NO. ROBERTSON B LV D. W EST HOLLYWOOD. CALIF. 












